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The Father of Arabic History 


EVEN hundred and thirty years ago, when Saladin 
S took possession of the palace of the Egyptian 
caliphs, he found in their library no fewer than 
1200 copies of the famous “ History” of Tabary. He 
gave them, together with over a hundred thousand other 
manuscripts, to his learned chancellor, who must have 
been puzzled what to do with such an embarras. What 
became of them afterwards we do not know ; but when 
it was proposed in 1872 to print Tabary’s great work, 
there was no complete copy to be found anywhere. At 
the time of the Crusades every considerable mosque in the 
Mohammadan world possessed it. In the present day no 
complete manuscript of the History exists, and even the 
collections at the holy city of Medina, once the home of 
the earliest Muslim learning, were found to possess 
nothing better than a Turkish translation. So it happens 
that whilst several of Tabary’s inferior epitomists and 
continuators have long been available in the original and 
even in Latin translations, the Father of Arabic History, 
the first and greatest authority, has but lately been given 
to scholars in a complete edition, upon which fourteen 
professors have laboured for thirty years. A work which 
enjoyed a supreme reputation in the Middle Ages, which 
vanished for centuries, and has at last been recovered and 
pieced together with infinite pains, is evidently no ordinary 
chronicle. 

The Arabs first appear in history as a people of no 
culture. They had their native poetry—a poetry full of the 
love of nature, expressed with exquisite skill in the most 
elaborate and flexible language in the world—but they 
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knew little outside their desert life, and history to them 
was principally made up of the pedigrees and qualities of 
their chieftains and their brood-mares—the prowess and 
generosity of the one, the fleetness and fecundity of the 
other. When the Arabs became Muslims their poetry 
was in danger of extinction. The desert bards had not 
spared the blessed Prophet, who, stung by their persiflage, 
excommunicated their art. If the Arabs were a people of 
one art, the Muslims were a people of one book. Their 
Koran sufficed—at first—their every literary desire. It 
was declared to be the work and gift of God ; it was at 
once the model of style and the staff of spiritual life. To 
know the Koran was to possess the one thing needful. 
Hence the first efforts of Arabic learning were devoted to 
the study of the sacred text. Fortunately it was soon 
discovered that many passages in ‘“‘the Book that came 
down from Heaven” could not be fully understood 
without comparison with the earlier poetry in which the 
language found its purest expression ; and, in spite of the 
orthodox prejudice, its study led toa revival of poetic 
energy, though never with the freshness and unstudied 
abandon of the “‘ days of ignorance.” 

But the Koran was not the only source of Moham- 
madan doctrine. The Arabian Prophet did not, of 
course, limit his speech to the set orations and public 
ordinances of the sacred book. His conversation ranged 
over all the details of daily life, and the Traditions or 
reports of what might be called his table-talk, had there 
been any tables at Medina, acquired a sanctity and 
authority only second to the Koran. There was this 
difference between the two, however, that whilst the text 
of the Koran was definitely settled a few years after 
its author’s death, the Traditions were of slower accumu- 
lation. Fresh dicta came in from time to time, as the 
warriors of the early campaigns of Islam came home 
from their conquests in the uttermost parts of the 
civilised world and related what they remembered of 
the Prophet’s talk ; people began to rub their memories 
when they found what estimation attached to any scrap 
of these venerated sayings; and the collections of 
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Mohammad’s words swelled to such a bulk that a critical 
investigation of their sources and authenticity at length 
became necessary. 

Hence arose the Muslim science of the traditionist, 
which implied the functions of the biographer. Every 
tradition was authenticated by a kind of pedigree—in 
Arabic called ‘‘support ” (isnéd)—in which were recorded 
the names of all the persons concerned in its transmission 
from the Prophet himself down to the time of writing. 
A properly introduced tradition began with its ‘‘ support ” 
in some such form as this: “It was related to me by Z, 
who heard it from Y, who was told it by X . . . who 
had it from C, who took it from B on the authority of A, 
who heard the Apostle of God say,” &c. The chain 
of transmission was scrupulously preserved, and each 
link was subjected to careful scrutiny as to character and 
veracity. Of the mere power of memory there was no 
question, for among Orientals, before memory became 
impaired by reliance upon written documents, its retentive- 
ness was marvellous. One has heard of the lexicographer 
whose vast dictionary was accidentally burnt, and who 
forthwith sat down and dictated the whole work afresh ; 
and there is no need to multiply instances of the trust- 
worthiness of the Arab memory down to the smallest 
detail of a disputed vowel. It was otherwise with the 
question of veracity. There were men of, let us say, 
vivid imagination from the earliest times, and it was an 
important part of the work of the traditionist to look 
into character and examine the record of each link in the 
chain of isnéd to determine whether it could bear the 
strain. Thus biography entered into Arabic literature. 

From biography to history is an easy transition. Lives 
of the first heroes of Islam, the ‘‘ Helpers” and the 
“ Refugees,” witnesses to Mohammad’s words and deeds, 
the life of the Prophet himself, led inevitably to records 
of the achievements of the faithful and narratives of the 
first triumphant campaigns against the misbelievers. The 
writers of history would usually be men who had studied 
the sacred traditions, and it was natural that they should 
adopt the same method of verification. How far this 
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was so with others whose works have disappeared it 
is impossible to say, but it certainly was so with Tabary, 
and it constitutes his supreme merit as a chronicler. No 
doubt, as a trained exegete, it could hardly have occurred 
to him to adopt any other way. What we know of his 
life shows that from first to last he was a laborious and 
conscientious student of the documents and traditions of 
Islam. Born at the close of 839 a.p., beside the Caspian 
Sea, at Amul in Tabaristan—whence his epithet at- 
Tabary—Mohammad ibn Jerir was enabled by his 
father’s easy means to visit the chief centres of Muslim 
culture, Persia, Baghdad, Syria, and Egypt, where he 
attended the lectures of the most renowned professors of 
the age. Journeying from place to place in search of 
knowledge, like an itinerant student in medieval Europe, 
he occasionally fell into difficulties if his father’s re- 
mittances were delayed or robbers stripped him bare. At 
one time he was reduced to hawking clothes for his 
living ; at another he was opportunely saved from desti- 
tution by being appointed tutor to the Vezir’s son at 
Baghdad. Here he astonished every one by steadily 
refusing to accept any presents beyond his stipulated 
salary, and when some of his friends would send him gifts 
of delicacies, he always returned others of thrice the value. 
Even from the caliph he would take nothing, save—it 
was a characteristic exception—an order to the guard to 
keep the noisy mendicants out of the mosque till the 
sermon was over. At a time and in a land where learned 
men commonly depended upon the good offices of those 
who are said “‘ to support with insolence, and to be repaid 
by flattery,” such independence was extremely unfashion- 
able. Nor would he accept a judgeship offered him—a 
coveted reward of learning; indeed, the only public post 
he filled was the humble and honorary office of imém, or 
precentor, in the little mosque where of a Friday he 
would recite the prayers and the Koran in a peculiarly 
sweet voice. 

His whole time was divided between his private studies 
and his pupils. Students eagerly attended the lectures of 
a scholar whom a great Egyptian judge pronounced better 
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worth hearing than any other man living. Eager as they 
were, however, they could not keep pace with the zeal of 
their master. One day Tabary proposed to his class to 
take them through his own Commentary on the Koran— 
a work of elaborate erudition which has happily come 
down to us in a fine manuscript in the Khedivial Library 
at Cairo, The students asked how large it was, and 
when they were told it ran to thirty thousand folios, they 
declared that life was not long enough for such an enter- 
prise. The same proposal was made as to his History, 
with the same result. ‘‘ By Allah,’’ said the master, “ the 
zest for learning is dead!” Nevertheless, to meet the 
necessities of the weaker brethren, he set about condens- 
ing his voluminous works to one-tenth of their original 
bulk, and thus both the Commentary and the History 
were reduced to 3000 leaves.1 These comprehensive 
subjects did not exhaust his active mind. He lectured on 
poetry, grammar, genealogy ; wrote treatises on Moham- 
madan law; and compiled an immense thesaurus of 
Traditions, A man of simple and devout life, indifferent 
to wealth and position, a sincere believer in the mission of 
Mohammad, yet free from vulgar superstition and frankly 
contemptuous of the astrology of his day, Tabary is a 
noble example of the true scholar, For forty years he 
wrote at the rate of forty folios a day, and then died in 
the midst of his labours in January 923. ‘‘Man,” he 
said in his last hour, ‘‘man must gather knowledge until 
death.” 

Tabary’s reputation as an historian was immediate and 
undisputed. Mas‘tdy, one of the most brilliant minds 
of the age, who was a youth at Baghdad when the elder 
scholar was teaching there, says in the ‘“ Meadows of 
Gold” that Tabary’s History far outshines all others, 
and that its author was the greatest authority of his time, 
alike by his thorough acquaintance with every school of 
Muslim jurisprudence and by his equal knowledge of 

’ One can trace this compression in many places of the History as we 
now have it; but it is probable that portions of the original uncon- 


densed work must have become known, since a good many passages 
quoted by later writers are not found in the printed text. 
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history and tradition. Mas‘tidy’s judgment has been 
confirmed by every later critic, Oriental and European. 
The “ Tarikh” of Tabary was copied and recopied for 
all the libraries of the caliphate. It was translated into 
Persian forty years after his death, and eventually found 
a new audience in a Turkish dress, The number of 
copies said to have been found by Saladin at Cario, 
exaggerated as it must be, bore witness to the popularity 
of the famous book. Yet its qualities are not such as 
usually commend a work to Orientals. Its style is 
singularly devoid of those ornaments and jingling 
antitheses which are the delight of the Arabic euphuist. 
Its one supreme merit in our eyes, the literal preserva- 
tion of ipsissima verba with the authorities who trans- 
mitted them, does not tend to literary form. The 
various statements concerning historical events are set 
down side by side, with their authorities, and the com- 
piler makes no attempt to reconcile their discrepancies 
or to decide hetween their contradictions. A smooth 
polished narrative is no part of the author’s aim, and the 
work is not a history, in that sense, so much as a collec- 
tion of materials for history. As such it is a rich quarry, 
the richest in Arabic literature. It represents the state 
of knowledge in the caliphate at the close of the ninth 
century ; it brings to a focus all the rays of historical 
light emanating from the earliest Arabic sources; and it 
verifies all these materials, as far as possible, by a compact 
chain of authentic tradition. ‘The value of such a com- 
pilation, made by a man of unquestioned honesty and 
experience, at a time when tradition was still a living and 
trustworthy source, must be obvious to all who have ever 
had to do with historical research. O si sic omnes! If 
the early European chroniclers had authenticated their 
records with the care and impartiality of Tabary, how 
much simpler would be the task of the modern 
historian. 

The “ Tarikh” is more, however, than a_ verified 
collection of Muslim documents and traditions. For 
these it is indeed our best authority, and there is no source 
to compare with it for the seventh and eighth centuries — 
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especially the Omayyad period. But Tabary’s work aims 
at universal history ; it begins at the beginning, in the 
Garden of Eden, and whilst its account of the legends 
and marvels of the patriarchal period is chiefly valuable 
as showing what educated Muslims believed on these 
subjects in the ninth century, it is probable that even 
in Israelitish history some independent traditions are 
there preserved ; and when it deals with Persian history 
we come upon much firmer ground. Here Tabary was 
using authorities in that ancient Persian literature which 
has almost wholly perished, authorities much earlier than 
any that Firdausy could command for his Shah Nama; 
and though the historian was able only to consult them 
in Arabic translations, these translations have also for the 
most part disappeared as utterly as their Pehlevy originals, 
so that Tabary preserves much that would otherwise be 
wholly lost. 

In all this he works not as an artist in literature, nor 
yet as a philosopher, but merely asa painstaking collector 
of facts. One feels, as one reads his history, almost as if 
it were a lawyer’s ‘‘informations” in a cause; but there 
is this difference, that Tabary has no cause to prove, and 
his only object isto get at thetruth. He was no partisan, 
and his open mind and honesty of purpose are conspicuous 
in every page. The very inequality of his treatment— 
for he will dwell in detail upon one incident and pass over 
another even more important with a few words—is witness 
to his loyalty to his evidence. When he cannot get first- 
hand information, when his tested materials fail him, he 
leaves the subject as he finds it, and does not seek to expand 
it from doubtful sources. As his work proceeds, one finds 
less and less recorded about the more distant provinces and 
the parts outside the caliphate, because, probably, the 
writer at Baghdad could not trust his information. This 
does not explain his comparative reticence about his own 
times, when as an eye-witness he might have given a 
minute account of the life and events of the caliphate and 
its capital : but there is nothing unusual in an attitude of 
mind common to many historians, who are apt to consider 
contemporary affairs as foreign to their function. 
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Nevertheless, for the first three centuries after the 
Flight, and for a vast deal of still earlier tradition, Tabary’s 
History was incomparably the most comprehensive,detailed, 
and accurate that had ever been attempted in Arabic, and 
its very completeness had one unhappy result, that it 
hastened the disappearance of its predecessors. Tabary 
contained all that could at that time be desired, and there 
was no further use for less complete though earlier writers. 
His was a veritable Aaron’s rod among chronicles. The 
same fate has befallen many valuable works when super- 
seded in general repute by others more comprehensive and 
containing the most recent research. People discarded 
Thirlwall for Grote, and Niebuhr for Mommsen, not 
realising that no true and original work is ever wholly 
superseded. The fate that Tabary involuntarily brought 
upon his predecessors in time befell himself, Every later 
historian used him, added something from other sources, 
and continued the annals to his own time. The celebrated 
chronicles of [bn-el-Athir (thirteenth century) and his 
epitomist and continuator Abu-I-Fida (fourteenth century) 
contributed more than anything else to the effacement of 
their first master. It had soon been perceived that the 
plan of recording each separate version of a given event, 
with all the authorities, was tedious to the reader ; and 
even the Persian translator of Tabary, a generation after 
his death, omitted the chain of witnesses, combined or 
suppressed, according to his own taste or knowledge, the 
discrepant statements, and constructed a continuous and 
‘*readable” narrative. Ibn-el-Athir and the rest followed 
this example. There was no more searching after isudd, 
no serried ranks of consecutive transmitters : the time had 
gone by when such evidence could be tested. The facts 
were now stated on the writer’s authority, with seldom 
any of those references which are the scholar’s sheet- 
anchor. The scrupulous juxtaposition of varying traditions 
was abandoned, and brevity and smoothness were attained 
by the sacrifice of authority. In the Middle Ages, whether 
in the East or in the West, people were as prone to the lazy 
convenience of abridgments as passmen at a modern 
university. The big books inevitably gave place to the 
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little books ; the facile epitome ousted the slow chronicle ; 
and Abu-I-Fidia—to cite one where many might be 
named—supplanted Tabary. It was the same in earlier 
times with Livy and Tacitus, when Justin and Florus 
appeared to simplify the historical course of the young 
Romans. 

Then comes a time, happily, when epitomes and ex- 
tracts cease to satisfy. Man cannot always live on 
“lesser Smiths,” though schoolboys may. Orientalists 
have long wished for the real Father of Arabic History, 
whose name they found cited in so many later writers. 
The difficulty was to find him. Erpenius and Ockley 
were of opinion that nothing but mere fragments of 
Tabary’s great work had survived the neglect of centuries 
and the cataclysms of Mongol invasions. They proved 
to be in the wrong. It is true that no complete copy has 
been discovered, but the component parts have gradually 
come to light. A volume here and a volume there were 
identified, in the British Museum and the Bodleian, at 
Leiden or Paris. Part was printed from a Berlin codex. 
But still the work was far from entire, and the brilliant 
historian of the Moors in Spain, the late Professor Dozy, 
of Leiden, used to lament the loss of the famous chronicle 
without which we could never hope to attain a thorough 
knowledge of some important periods of Arabic history. 
Yet to Dozy’s disciple we chiefly owe the triumphant 
recovery of the missing parts, the “lost decades” of the 
the greatest of Arab chroniclers. Professor de Goeje was 
already deeply engaged in editing his noble series of early 
Arabic geographers when the idea was suggested, but 
even this heavy toil did not deter him from taking the 
lead in the vital work of recovering and printing the 
whole of Tabary from manuscripts scattered over three 
continents. 

The story of this hunt for manuscripts as told in de 
Goeje’s Introductio—the Dutch professors still retain the 
admirable habit of writing their prefaces and notes in the 
one language that every scholar understands—is positively 
exciting. Searches were made in even well-known cata- 
logued libraries, and several overlooked volumes of the 
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missing work were discovered at Oxford, Berlin, and 
Tubingen. Mordtmann found eight precious volumes 
in the Kuprala library at Constantinople ; another turned 
up at Calcutta; a chance note revealed the existence of a 
codex in a mosque at Tunis; an important fragment was 
picked up at Damascus; Sir William Muir supplied 
another of great value from Edinburgh. Every probable 
hiding-place was investigated, even the holy cities of 
Arabia, and at last de Goeje saw his way clear to building 
up the complete body out of the dispersed members. 

Then came the question of ways and means. The 
eminent Leiden press of Brill, which has deserved so well 
the gratitude of Oriental students, was ready to undertake 
the costly work of printing, but money was needed for 
the copying of distant manuscripts, and men were wanted 
who would devote themselves for years, for the sole 
reward of a good scholarly conscience, to the laborious 
task of copying, collating, annotating, revising. Help was 
not far to seek. A public-spirited professor at Basel, the 
late Mr. Stahelin, offered a considerable sum towards the 
expenses. The Government of The Hague voted a grant. 
Money—not much, but enough—came in from all sides, 
from the Berlin Academy, the German Government, the 
Italian Government, the Lincei, the Société Asiatique, the 
Congress of Orientalists, the University of Leiden, our 
own India Office, from Sir Salar Jung, and many other 
sources, public and private. ‘The late Mr. Freeland of 
Chichester and Mr. Arthur Grote were urgent in sup- 
porting the claims of the great enterprise in England and 
India, and learned men all over the world rallied to the 
good cause. 

Nor was there any reluctance on the part of Arabic 
scholars to undertake the necessary labour of editing the 
MSS. The task was so overwhelming that it had to be 
distributed among many hands, but there were always 
men ready to vie with each other in the honourable toil. 
Néldeke of Strassburg, a name revered wherever Arabic 
scholarship is held in honour, was at the side of his friend 
de Goeje from the outset. With these two, Barth of 
Berlin, Loth of Leipzig, Prym of Bonn, Thorbecke of 
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Heidelburg, Guidi of Rome, D. H. Miller of Vienna, 
Grinert of Prag, formed the original band of editors, 
whose names deserve to be commemorated, optime de 
republicd meriti. Loth, Thorbecke, Guyard, unhappily, 
died in the midst of their work, but other volunteers 
came forward—Houtsma of Leiden, Frankel of Strass- 
burg, von Rosen of Petersburg, de Jong of Utrecht— 
the last barely lived to finish his task. Behind them all 
stood the editor-in-chief, ever ready to fill a gap, besides 
taking his own substantial share. Such unanimity in 
scholarly toil, such uniform excellence in performance, 
are rare indeed, and it says much for de Goeje’s personal 
influence and untiring energy that the prodigious enter- 
prise has been successfully brought to a close. 

By 1875 the work was fairly on its way. Skilled 
copyists were employed on the manuscripts at Con- 
stantinople ; scholars were busy at Paris, London, Berlin, 
Leiden, collating and preparing the text. The first half- 
volume was printed in 1879. Three distinct series were 
kept going at the same time, and the Leiden press 
answered splendidly to the demand upon its powers. 
The fifteenth and last volume was issued in 1901—com- 
pleting nearly nine thousand pages of Arabic type. It is 
not too much to say that no work of such magnitude, 
so well organised and competently carried out, has ever 
appeared in Arabic texts. It reflects the greatest credit 
upon everybody concerned, and has earned the gratitude 
of the learned world. The one regret is that no English- 
man took part in the labour. There were doubtless good 
reasons why they could not give the time, but the fact is 
not gratifying to a country that has produced a long 
series of great Orientalists. But there is yet an oppor- 
tunity for the chief Mohammadan Power in the world 
to take her share in the work. A further step must be 
made, Tabary ought to be translated, and the language 
should be that which is understood by more Moham- 
madans than any other. Tabary must be turned into 
English, and the subjects of the Kaisar-i-Hind ought to 
provide the men and the means. 








Old Houses and Odd Dreams 


HERE is a saying in the North of England among 
the wise women who sit by the chimney-corners 
that children born in old houses are never quite 
the same as those born under newer roof-trees, and, like 
most old sayings, it holds a certain measure of truth. For 
old houses (the actual bricks and timber of which they 
are made) exercise a curiously subtle influence upon those 
who live in them, as though the ghosts of former owners 
had not wholly given up their right of tenure, but still 
played the part of hosts and expected from their guests 
some return of old-world courtesies. Stories are often 
told of families who carry this practice of part ownership 
to the length of treating their shadowy predecessors much 
as they do their favourite dogs—enjoying the silent com- 
panionship while feeling no fear of the unseen presences that 
haunt their homes ; and it is very possible that children 
born in such strangely overcrowded houses may well 
be, as the old countrywomen say they are, wise children ; 
that is, silent, thoughtful children who are still in their 
play and love the twilight hours rather than the sunshine. 
But not all old houses are ghost-ridden. There are 
some of quite respectable antiquity that are as dull and as 
matter-of-fact as the most severely modern of villa resi- 
dences ; houses that have never played a part either in 
romance or history, but have instead merely reflected 
through the silent years the uneventful lives of common- 
place contented people. There area hundred such still to 
be found in the deserted streets of slumbrous country 
towns ; houses whose pedigree no one questions ; houses 
solidly built and even yet capable of resisting time, wind, 
and weather (with a sturdy gallantry that does excellent 
credit to their dead and forgotten builders), but that yet 
fail either to interest or to influence us. For in order to 
win our love and admiration an old house must possess 
some individual charm ; some suggestion of possible 
romance, some hint of mystery; or else we feel for it 
merely the same sense of pity that a dishonoured old age 
excites in us. 
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A house is, after all, a very human thing. Made for 
man, it becomes in time an actual part of himself; it is 
plastic enough to receive impressions in its early years, 
and its successive owners leave, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the impress of their own personality upon it. But 
as the house grows older, its position towards those passing 
guests who spend either the spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter of their lives within its four walls is changed, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, it leaves instead the impress 
of its personality upon itstenants. The old house claims 
their love as no other home has ever done, and out of 
their kindly affection for its blackened beams and sun- 
yellowed walls grows a tenderness for the past, a mellowing 
of judgment, and more of those graces that are said to 
be the best possessions of a ripe old age. The stone, 
bricks, and timber, after the infinitely subtle way of so- 
called inanimate things, seem to impart some measure of 
the wisdom they have gathered in the past into the hearts 
of the men and women who live in daily contact with 
them, and there is often to be seen a dignity in the 
manners of the very poorest, if their dwelling be not of 
yesterday. They take an honest pride in the cracks and 
bulges in the walls, in the insecurity of the stairs, and 
the inconvenience of the windows—a pride wholly distinct 
and apart from the vulgar satisfaction some uplifted house- 
holders feel when entering into possession of some freshly 
painted and plastered mansion. They have learned to 
see beauty in the finger-marks of Time, and if the old 
house has taught them nothing else, this is in itself a 
valuable lesson. 

It may be merely a fancy, but to my thinking there is 
something infinitely more pathetic in an old house seen in 
a neglected town street than in the most desolate ruins set 
proudly in the midst of a finely wooded landscape. I feel 
instinctively the same sense of pity as for some wreck of 
decayed gentility found in an almshouse, or the cold com- 
fort of a workhouse ward, and I resent the insult of its 
poverty. The old house, like the old body, has known 
better days, and the one is, in all probability, as keenly 
sensitive to its pauper’s dress as the other. But an even 
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worse fate overtakes the house that never comes to the 
pauper’s dress, but is renovated and restored by unskilful 
hands directed by plenitude of pence combined with want 
of taste, until at last it stands in all the motley of rejuve- 
nation, a sight to make the Heavenly Architect weep. 
Time-marks have been effaced, windows widened, stairs 
renewed, ceilings raised, and hot-water pipes run through 
the long galleries to warm the thin, pale blood of the new 
race who lack the sturdiness and strength of the older 
generations that lived and loved and died under the 
shelter of its gables when the old house was young. 

All my life I have loved old houses ; I was born in one, 
and it is my fond hope that I may die in one. For death 
holds no terrors for the old house ; it has seen so many pass 
along the “dusty way,” and has felt too often the sudden 
hush of the final silence fall upon its stairways and galleries, 
The superstition (common enough among the country-folk) 
that death climbs the stairs could make no appeal to those 
who have lived all their lives between walls of fresh bricks 
and mortar, but we who have felt that other steps than 
ours mount, unheard, the old stairway, find it easy of 
belief. The common lament—could those walls but speak 
—has always seemed to mea somewhat absurd wish, seeing 
that they do speak, and speak very clearly and plainly, to 
all those who have learned their mute language. But, like 
well-bred and well-mannered persons, old houses exercise a 
wise reserve, and do not take the first-comer into their con- 
fidence or whisper their stories into unsympathetic ears. 

Among the houses I know that best hold the traditions 
of an honourable past is one in a quiet street in an ancient 
city. The street itself has long since fallen out of fashion ; 
it is narrow, and wears a sadly deserted air like some 
neglected beauty, and is all unworthy of notice save for 
the low, heavily built stone archway at the furthermost 
end, that leads into the cobbled courtyard where stands 
the old house. A flight of wide stone steps leads up to 
the great door, which opens to show a similar flight in 
blackened oak, the number of the steps, both outside and 
in, being (I believe) identical. The carved banisters, the 
lancet window that lights the staircase, the immense thick- 
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ness of the walls, all give an indescribable sense of hush 
and quiet, as though the stately life of the past were once 
more possible of realisation in this house that has surely 
not forgotten the early days of its pomp andprosperity. 
For here in the long oak gallery with its magnificently 
carved chimney-piece, the freedom of the city was pre- 
sented to that luckless monarch James II., and it is easy, 
in the dancing firelight, to re-people the rooms and 
passages with ghosts—with the plumes and velvets, the 
ceremony and courtesy of those long-since dead and for- 
gotten worthies. Out of the windows the king could 
look into the quiet garden bounded by the city wall, and 
no doubt, in his heart, he would envy his loyal subjects 
the peaceful security of their home. The storms of the 
Civil Wars had left it untouched, and except for necessary 
repairs, succeeding centuries have done but little to harm 
it, so that it still stands as an excellent example of the 
city home of provincial potentates in the time of the 
Tudors, 

A beautiful old country house was so unfortunate as to fall 
into the hands of irreverent owners who, seeing no beauty 
in its mullioned windows and oak panelling, like unskil- 
ful surgeons, maimed it until they succeeded in crippling 
it into some semblance of their own lack of taste. I knew 
the house in its happier days, and one of the delights of 
my childhood was to be shut up alone in the large oak hall 
where the handles of the doors were so cunningly fashioned 
to imitate the carving of the panels that it was quite 
possible to take hold of one or two unyielding ornaments 
before finding a way out of my comfortable prison. Over 
the chimney-piece the initials “ E, R.” (with a date under- 
neath) always made a thrill pass through me as I re- 
membered that the great queen had herself honoured the 
old hall with her presence, and that nervous courtiers had 
perhaps fumbled over those very same door-handles before 
finding an exit fur their royal mistress. I can never 
conjure up a vision of Elizabeth, with her pearls, her 
ruffs, and her auburn wig, without the background of 
that carved oak panelling and the hidden doors. 

There may be no real foundation for the belief that 
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there is any necessary connection between old houses and 
odd dreams, yet it is most certainly true that people either 
born, or having lived the greater part of their lives, in old 
houses are more peculiarly sensitive than others to the 
influence of dreams. But the philosophy of dreams being 
an unfathomable art, there is no possibility of agreement 
on a subject so few of us, confessedly, even try to under- 
stand ; for as each Protestant is his own Pope, so each 
dreamer is his own interpreter, and many and strange are 
the meanings—some fraught with dreadful mystery—that 
are given in all good faith to the simplest visions of the 
night. It is easy to understand why dreaming of a dog 
or a horse should bode well to the sleeper, for they are 
only living up to their characters as the best friends of man, 
but it is not so easy to explain why to dream that you are 
walking through a field of ripe barley or plucking a 
filbert from a thickly grown hedge should presage sick- 
ness and misfortune. One of the most human touches 
in that most humar. story of country life ‘‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles”” is where Joan Durbeyfield, leaving the 
washtub and wringing the soapsuds from her toilworn 
hands, consults the ‘‘ Compleat Fortune-Teller ” for Tess. 
Though believing it to be an oracle that never fails, she 
is yet half afraid of its supernatural wisdom, and keeps it 
hidden away in the thatch of the old outhouse, for fear 
that its mere presence should bring trouble upon her. 
The “Compleat Fortune-Teller” was, no doubt, the 
recognised dream interpreter for all the country-side, but 
even to-day it is not only the peasantry who believe in 
the signs and wonders, omens and superstitions that can 
be constructed from the seemingly commonplace fabric of 
a simple dream. 

Dreams have drawn a line—faint, shadowy, indistinct, 
across the warp and woof of history ; they have turned 
the scale by putting a faint heart intoa great commander ; 
they have lost and won kingdoms. The visions of saints 
have given the world some of its most beautiful poetry, 
and the world of art owes much to the dreamers of 
dreams. ‘Fortune comes in sleep” has often proved 
a true saying ; yet men and women are half ashamed to 
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confess to a belief in anything that so nearly touches the 
supernatural. Ours is pre-eminently a practical age when 
everything is weighed in the balance ; if it is not judged 
to be useful to mankind, it is no longer accounted 
desirable. 

Of what use isa dream? Does any one ever profit by 
the warning sent ina dream? MHas a dream ever really 
saved the dreamer from impending misfortune? Of all 
the thousand stories told of dreams and their fulfilment, 
how many are true? This is the question above all others 
to which it is most difficult to find an answer, for the 
truth is known only to the dreamer himself, and all the 
evidence we have, or can possibly have, is his bare and 
unsupported word. And faith being a virtue long since 
out of fashion, dreams are dismissed as phenomena we 
cannot be expected to take very seriously. There is 
something intangible and incomprehensible about them ; 
something akin to the spirit, as distinct from the body, 
that lies beyond the reach of the scientist’s scalpel, and is 
baffling as the mystery of life itself. Yet the subject has 
fascinated poets and thinkers since the morning of the 
world, and in all probability will continue to fascinate 
them as long as time endures. Dreams represent the 
terra incognita of fancy into which every explorer must 
find his way alone and unaided, returning to tell his 
fancies or not as he pleases, and knowing there is no fear 
of vulgar competition or a crowd of followers penetrating 
into this land of heart’s desire. 

Dreams are more often indicative of a change in our 
spiritual life than of any sudden upheaval in our material 
existence ; that this should be so is, indeed, a very part of 
their nature and essence. They represent in many cases the 
experiences of the soul, marking, as it were, the psycho- 
logical moment ina man’s life ; and a dream is impressive, 
not necessarily because it is odd or strange, but because of 
the extraordinary effect it produces on the dreamer. It is to 
this that the ‘‘ Compleat Fortune Teller ’’ and books of a 
similar nature owed their enormous popularity, for, know- 
ing that but few of us are capable of seeing the visions that 
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to the night thoughts of simple folk. Green hedges, fields 
of ripe corn, the singing of birds, the gathering of fruit, 
crossing clear water, seeing a dead but not forgotten 
face, were all interpreted as warnings or promises, and the 
dreamer must needs go delicately and be prepared for fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. 

Repetition, too, is held to add enormously to the value of 
a dream. ‘I dreamed three times that 1 was walking 
through a field of ripe barley, and three times that I was 
gathering filberts from the tree ; and that means sorrow,” a 
woman once said to me,and being shortly after left a widow, 
her faith in her dreams was greatly strengthened, for had 
she not received due warning, so that sorrow did not snatch 
her unawares? When I was a child I used to dream the 
same dream over and over again until I learned to know it 
as wellas the pictures in my favourite story-book. I thought 
I was taken to a strange house and left alone in a room 
filled with old-fashioned furniture, while on either side of 
the wide fireplace hung two curtains made of yellow brocade 
of a quaint and unusual design. A terrible sense of fear 
held me whenever I looked at those curtains, and I used 
to wake trembling and yet not knowing why I was afraid. 
Before I grew up I went to stay in my dream-house, 
and found that the terrible curtains (exact as to colour 
and design) hid nothing more alarming than two some- 
what unsightly cupboards, filled with odds and ends of 
lumber. But the sense of fear was amply justified, and 
the visit marked a distinct epoch in my life, for in that 
yellow-hung room I learned my first lesson of mistrust, 
and so lost some of the dearest of my childish illusions. 

That state between sleeping and waking, when our 
brains seem unnaturally clear, and yet strange things 
happen—voices call to us, people stand by our bedside, 
we see shining lights and hear entrancing music—has 
been variously interpreted as an opening of our spiritual 
eyes and ears, or an unhealthy condition of the digestive 
organs. But whether we accept the mystical or the 
prosaic and wholly unsatisfying explanation, we cannot 
regard this semi-somnolence as a dream. Ina real dream 
‘there is no pretence of wakefulness. Our actual surround- 
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ings have vanished, and we do not miss the body lying 
asleep on its bed, for our dream-bodies are as real to us 
and as tangible as those we have left for a season. In the 
East, a dream is still accounted a sacred thing, as it was in 
the days of the Hebrew Prophets, and there are, too, here 
in the West, scattered up and down among lonely hills and 
valleys, and even in the crowded streets of our great cities, 
mystics and thinkers who read a meaning in the visions 
we count as foolishness, and do not hesitate to declare that 
the truest wisdom comes to us in dreams. 

It was to one of these I told the dream that has 
troubled me of late, much as the yellow-hung room haunted 
my childish fancy. It is again a dream-house standing 
in a dream-garden, but the curious feature of this house 
ig that, though the garden at the back and the number 
and arrangement of the rooms are the same, the front of 
the building changes. Sometimes it faces a garden, and 
is approached by a long carriage-drive, more often it 
stands in the wide street of a quiet country town ; but 
directly I open the door, I find within everything un- 
changed—the square hall with the windows on either side ; 
the wide flight of stairs with the oak gallery running 
along the top; the door beyond the hall facing me at 
the end of a long passage that leads into the garden; the 
sunny rooms, and the nest of bedrooms opening out of 
the galleries. It is a desirable house, a house it would be 
good to live in, and the garden is of quite exceptional 
size and beauty. Great fruit-trees, covered with blossom 
in the spring and laden with fruit in the autumn (for, like 
the Northern King in William Morris’ poem, I have seen 
that garden through the windows in all the four seasons) 
grow close to the house; grass-covered terraces slope 
down to rose-walks and beds of tall flowering shrubs ; I 
know there is water (though I have never seen it) and far 
beyond the trees and shrubs and flowers is wild moorland 
country with a blue haze of delicate mist rising to meet 
the sky-line. 

Outside my dream-house all is peace, inside all is cheer- 
fulness ; unless I go up the stairs, cross the gallery, and 
face a curtain that hangs against the wall, when a horrible 
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sense of fear comes over me and I tremble like a very 
coward. Behind the curtain are five steps ; they lead to 
a second and shorter gallery or passage, into which three 
rooms open. In spite of my fear, 1 force myself to go 
into those rooms. They are large and handsomely 
furnished, and their windows look out upon the garden; 
there is nothing ghostly or strange about them, and I try 
to argue myself out of my fear. The question perplexing 
me is always the same. An unexpected guest has come, 
for whom there is no place prepared ; shall he sleep in one 
of these terror-haunted rooms, or must | give up my own 
and sleep here myself? At this point I awake. 

“You have never seen this house except in your 
dreams?” my friend said at last, and I told him no, but 
that one day I was sure it would be my home. He 
agreed, adding, ‘‘I would not be in too great a hurry to 
find it, if | were you.” There was something impressive 
in the manner of his speech, and I did not ask him for 
any further interpretation, for at last I had found the 
meaning of my oft-recurring dream. In that house 
it may be that it has been willed I am to die. But death 
is a hard word ; let me rather say when at last I open the 
door of the house I know so well but have never seen, | 
shall pass through it to my final inheritance in the 
Kingdom of Dreams. 


Twenty Years’ Captivity in Ceylon 


i HE famous traveller, Sir Emerson Tennent, chroni- 
cling a tour made by him through the northern 
forests of Ceylon nearly sixty years ago, wrote: 

“At Cottiar . . . we halted by the identical tamarind 
tree under which, two centuries before, Captain Robert 
Knox—the gentlest of historians, and the meekest of 
captives—was betrayed by the Kandyans, and thence 
carried into their hills, to be detained an inoffensive 
prisoner from boyhood to grey hairs.” But to that 
captivity, Sir Emerson observes, “ we are indebted for 
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the most faithful and life-like portraiture that was ever 
drawn of a semi-civilised, but remarkable people.” 

In his “‘ Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon ”— 
the first account of Ceylon by the way in our language— 
Knox, except for one pathetic episode, is almost silent 
regarding his family history, but of late years many 
interesting particulars of his life have been gleaned from 
old documents. He was born about 1641, his father, 
also Robert Knox, and of Scottish descent, being a 
commander in the East India Company’s service. His 
mother, Abigail Bonnell, came of a Dutch Protestant 
family, residing near Ypres in Flanders, which had fled 
from the Duke of Alva’s persecution and settled at 
Norwich. Robert passed his boyhood at Wimbledon, in 
Surrey. His parents were strict Puritans, who were at 
great pains to store his mind with pious thoughts and 
pieces ; indeed, his religious upbringing is reflected in 
nearly every page of his book. One of his most valued 
possessions, which he desired might be kept as an heirloom, 
was an English Bible, that chance threw in his way when 
in captivity. “The sight indeed of this Bible so over- 
joyed me, as if an angel had spoken to me from heaven. 
It being the thing for want whereof I had so often 
mourned, nay and shed tears too.” 

When he was about fifteen years old his mother died. 
In his solitude and suffering he never ceased to think of 
her, and when some fifty-five years afterwards he fancied 
his own end drawing nigh, he desired to be buried beside 
her at Wimbledon, “it being the town where I was 
_ brought up when a boy, and where God often spoke to 
my conscience in my minority.” 

The elder Knox, thus bereft of his wife, resolved to take 
Robert with him on a voyage to the East. Accordingly, 
in January 1658, the boy accompanied his father, who 
then commanded, as well as partly owned, the East 
Indiaman Anne, on a year’s trading expedition from port 
to port in India. During the homeward voyage there 
arose on November 19, 1659, a “ mighty storm ” in the 
Bay of Bengal, in which several ships were wrecked ; 
and the Anne, which was loading at Masulipatam, was 
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only saved by the sacrifice of her mainmast. This so 
disabled the ship that the agent at Madras ordered the 
commander to go to Porto Novo, take in some cloth there, 
and proceed to Kottiyar Bay in Ceylon, for the double 
purpose of selling the cloth to the Cingalese and repairing 
the frigate. The natives visited the Englishmen with 
much show of friendliness. The raja (Sinha II.) had 
an inconvenient fancy, it would seem, for enrolling 
Europeans in his service, and with this object he effected 
the capture of the Knoxes and fourteen of the ship’s 
company by the simple expedient of decoying them a few 
miles inland. There may have been, however, another 
and more intelligible reason for their detention. It is 
possible, as Knox says, that Sinha felt affronted at not 
receiving a complimentary letter and present on the 
Englishmen’s arrival. An attempt to capture the ship 
and the rest of the crew failed, owing to the foresight of 
the now imprisoned commander. He contrived to send 
Robert with secret instructions to the chief mate to 
return forthwith to Porto Novo and there await the order 
of the Company’s agent at Madras. The son faithfully 
executed his commission and returned to share his father’s 
captivity. In a poem called “ Gladys and her Island,” 
Jean Ingelow has told in graceful verse, if with some 
poetic licence, this story of filial devotion. 

In June 1660, the captives were taken to the Kandyan 
hill-country, and kept near the Court. At first they 
received much kindness. 

“Our entertainment all along was at the charge of the country, so we 
fed like soldiers upon free quarters. Yet I think we gave them good content 
for all the charge we put them to; which was to have the satisfaction of 
seeing us eat, sitting on mats upon the ground in their yards, to the public 
view of all beholders, who greatly admired us, having never seen nor 
scarce heard of Englishmen before. It was also great entertainment to 
them to observe our manner of eating with spoons, which some of us had, 
and that we could not take the rice up in our hands and_-put it to our mouth 


without spilling, as they do; nor gaped and poured the water into our 
mouths out of pots, according to their country’s fashion.” 


As none of the Englishmen volunteered for the raja’s 
service they were separated and placed in different 
towns, an exception being made in the case of Knox 
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and his father, who were permittéd to dwell together at 
a place called Bannara-koswatta, some thirty miles to 
the northward of the city of Kandy. There they were 
both struck down with the country’s prevailing sickness 
—ague and fever—and after three months’ sufferitig the 
elder man died. The description Knox gives of his 
father’s last days on earth is too affecting to be put into 
other words than his own : 


“With many a bitter sigh he used to utter these words, ‘ These many 
years, even from my youth, have I used the seas ; in which time the Lord 
God hath delivered me from a multitude of dangers’—rehearsing to me 
what great dangers he had been in in the Straits of Gibraltar by the Turks 
and by other enemies, and also in many other places too large hete to insert, 
and always how merciful God was to him in delivering him out of them all— 
so that he never knew what it was to be in the hands of an enemy: but now 
in his old age, when his head was grown grey, to be a captive to the heathen 
and to leave his bones in the Eastern parts of the world ; when it was his hope 
and intention, if God had permitted him to finish this voyage, to spend 
and end the residue of his days at home with his children in his native 
country ; and so to settle me in the ship in his stead. The thoughts of these 
things did even break his heart.” 


Knox remained a prisoner at large for nearly twenty 
years, despite the efforts of the East India Company 
to obtain his release. Though repeatedly pressed by 
the raja to become his secretary he knew Sinha’s cruel 
and crafty nature too well to avail himself of the offer, 
choosing to risk losing his head outright rather than incur 
the fate which he knew had befallen many of the English 
courtiers. One Henry Man (he tells us) had been pro- 
moted to be chief over all the raja’s servants in the 
palace. Happening one day to break a china dish he 


became 


“so sore afraid that he fled for sanctuary into a vehar, a temple where the 
chief priests always dwell and hold the consultations. ‘This did not a little 
displease the King, this act of his supposing him to be of opinion that those 
- were able to secure him against the King’s displeasure. Howevet, 

e, showing reverence to their order, would not violently fetch him from 
thence ; but sent a kind message to the Englishman, bidding him ‘ not to 
be afraid for so small a matter as a dish ’—and it is probable, had he not 
added this fault,the might have escaped without punishment—‘ and that 
he should come, arid act if his place as formerly.’ At which message hé 
came forth ; and immediately, as the King had given orders, they took 
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hold of him, and bound his arms above the elbows behind ; which is their 
fashion of binding men. In which manner he lay all that night, being 
bound so hard that his arms swelled, and the rope cut through the flesh 
into the bones. The next day the King commanded a nobleman to loose 
the ropes off his arms, and to put chains on his legs ; and to keep him in 
his house, and there feed him and cure him. Thus he lay some six months, 
and was cyred ; but had nostrength in his arms: and then was taken into 
his office again, and had as much favour from the King as before,” 


only to be torn in pieces by elephants not long after 
for another equally trivial offence. No wonder then that 
Knox preferred to support himself by knitting caps, lend- 
ing out corn and rice, and peddling goods about the 
country. 

By this time most of his former comrades having be- 
come reconciled to their lot, had betaken themselves to 
various occupations, married Cingalese women, and 
adopted the native dress. But Knox was made of sterner 
stuff. For six years (1673-1679) he travelled about the 
Kandyan Kingdom, hawking his wares in company with 
a faithful shipmate named Stephen Rutland, and never 
losing what looked like a chance of escape. At length, 
on September 22, 1679, they started from Eladetta on 
their journey northwards, contrived to elude the vigi- 
lance of the sentinels at Anuradhapoora, and struck 
into the woods by the river side. 


“In some places it would be pretty good travelling, and but few bushes 
and thorns ; in others, a great many: so that our shoulders and arms were 
all of a gore, being grievously torn and scratched. For we had nothing on 
us but a clout round about our middles, and our victuals on our shoulders ; 
and in our hands a talipat [palm leaf for a sunshade and tent] and an axe.” 


After a dangerous and difficult journey, undertaken 
mostly by night so as to avoid the savage tribes, they 
arrived at Arippu, a Dutch fort on the north-west coast, 
by October 18. *3)+ + 

At Arippu and at Colombo, which was reached ten 
days later, the advent of two Englishmen, “ barefooted 
and in Cingalese habit, with great long beards,” caused 
no little sensation, “ it being so strange that any should 
escape from Kandy.” ‘They were hospitably received, 
sent to Batavia, and thence to England, which they reached 
in September .1680, 
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The rest of Knox’s history may be rapidly sketched. 
As he returned home considerably poorer than he went 
his friends received their long-lost relative with in- 
difference ; they in fact “ started from him,” to use his 
own phrase. This cold reception doubtless determined 
him to get away from England again as soon as possible. 
He turned to the East India Company for employment, 
and in October of the same year sailed as fourth mate 
of the New London, then bound for Bantam. Before he 
left he placed his manuscripts in the hands of Dr. Robert 
Hooke (the energetic secretary of the Royal Society), 
under whose editorship they were published. 

His excellent seamanship and knowledge of affairs 
won for him rapid promotion. In March 1681, the Com- 
pany made him captain of the Tonqueen Merchant, a 
vessel which he was destined to command for the next 
thirteen years. His delightful book on Ceylon, to which 
some copperplate engravings of marvellous accuracy 
lend additional attraction, was brought out in goodly 
folio in the following August, a notable instance of rapid 
production. 

Knox returned from voyages to Java and Tonking 
in the autumn of 1683, to find that his book had made 
him famous. That ever urbane monarch, Charles II., 
who may have dipped into it, but who would certainly 
have seen the rare assortment of curiosities from the Far 
East presented by Knox to the Royal Society, sent for 
the author, and had “ an hour’s discourse ” with him ; 
“many flocking about to hear it.” The book was a 
favourite with Daniel Defoe, who made use of it in his 
fascinating story of “Captain Singleton.” It was 
speedily translated into French, Dutch, and German, 
a sure proof of its popularity. 

We now come to a curious episode in Knox’s career. 
For some time the East India Company had been en- 
deavouring to make St. Helena an experimental station 
for the growth of various economic plants, and Knox 
was selected as a fit agent for the business, not to further 
it, as might be supposed, by his practical acquaintance 
with the mode of cultivating tropical plants, but to 
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procure from Madagascar, in the form of slaves, the labour 
needed for carrying out thé project. He accordingly 
sailed on his inhuman mission about the middle of April 
1684, and faithfully fulfilled it. After taking part in 
the expedition against the Great Mogul in 1686, Knox 
some four years later engaged in another slave-trading 
cruise to Madagascar, this time carrying his hapless cargo 
to Bencoolen on the south-west coast of Sumatra, where 
the Company was building a fortress, afterwards known 
as York Fort, for the protection of its trading-station 
there, and was greatly in need of negro labour. ' 

Thus it happened that Knox, so lately in captivity 
himself, came to engage in the slave trade. That it 
was a wicked trade he seems to have had no idea. Appa- 
rently the Puritan Knox shipped his human cargoes with 
as little compunction as the Calvinist Newton—Cowper’s 
chosen mentor—who assures us he never “ knew sweeter 
or more frequent hours of divine communion ” than on 
his voyages to Guinea as captain of a slaver. And less 
than fifty years ago there were not wanting people who 
argued that the greatest possible kindness one could show 
to a negro was to keep him in slavery. 

In 1694 he was abruptly dismissed from the Company’s 
service It was not until April 1698, that an opportunty 
offered whereby he might have his revenge on his former 
employers for their cavalier treatment of him, and at 
the same time recoup himself for nearly four years’ 
enforced idleness. For some time past the East India 
Company had fallen into public disfavour. Its very 
existence was threatened by a new and vigorous “ com- 
bine,” the English East India Company, which sought 
to harass the old Company by employing its discarded 
servants. Among these veterans was Knox, who accepted 
the command of the Mary, a private trading-vessel 
(or “ interloper ”); bound for India. 

Knox returned from this, his last voyage, at the end 
of 1699. He was now upwards of sixty, and having 
realised a sufficiency, might well desire a quiet hermitage 
ashore. For the remainder of his days he lodged some- 
where in the parish of St. Peter-le-Poor, London, making 
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occasional excursions to Low Leyton in Essex, of which 
his cousin, John Strype, the well-known historian, was 
vicar. His needy nephews and nieces, the children of 
those relatives who at his return from captivity had 
shunned him, found in the old merchant captain a helpful 
friend. ‘As for my own part,” he wrote to Strype, 
who was little disposed to assist his poor relations, “ I 
am wholly of Judge Hale’s opinion in his ‘ Contempla- 
tions Moral and Divine,’ that I am but a steward in 
trust of all which I am possessed of, and my share thereof 
is no more than necessary food and raiment; and how 
to dispose of all the rest, Matt. chap. xxv., &c., hath 
taught me.” In doing good to others, writing his 
autobiography, and preparing an enlarged edition of his 
book, “in which I have been the more diligent, it being 
the only thing will keep my name in memory in the 
world ”—(but both manuscripts have unfortunately 
gone astray)—Knox passed a tranquil old age. He died 
on June 19, 1720, and, as he desired, was laid beside his 
mother at Wimbledon. 


Leather Drinking-Vessels 


I—The Water Bouge 


HE revolution which the last century witnessed in 
| English domestic life has been so complete, the 
changes so vast and so radical, that it is hard to 

realise how near the past is to us. 

In traversing this island of ours (so ancient under its 
veneer of newness) one may sometimes encounter in 
castle, college, or manor-house certain strange old vessels 
—huge pitchers and corpulent bottles of leather. So 
venerable are they, and in their material so unlike any 
now in use, that one is apt to regard them as belonging 
of necessity to some foreign clime, or to some far distant 
age. In reality they were peculiarly English, and have 
been a feature of English life down to almost modern 
times. 
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It is true that the use of wine-skins, water-skins, and 
skin bottles was common for ages in the hotter parts of 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, and is so still to a lesser 
extent. But it is none the less true that England was 
for the greater part of her history the home par excellence 
of leather drinking-vessels, that they were made and used 
here in larger numbers and for a greater length of time 
than in other European countries. For this preference 
for vessels of leather there were many reasons. While 
Continental countries had a plentiful supply of pottery 
and glass, our earthenware was bad and scarce, and 
native glass vessels almost non-existent. The “potters ” 
of medieval records were not makers of earthenware, as 
lists of their effects show their pots to have been of 
metal.1_ Sometimes a potter of those times was also a 
bell-founder, and the “ Complaint of the Potters of 
London”? speaks only of cast metal pots. The 
vessels bought from the potter or taken to him to be 
repaired were of metal. In early times there was a 
guild of potters in London, but it was absorbed with 
that of the Braziers, Bladesmiths, and other metal- 
workers into the Armourers’ Company.* Even as late 
as 1546 the churchwardens of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
“‘solde to the pott" iij C and iij quartans of bras, at 
xixs the hundrith.” 

Writers on English pottery have often over-estimated 
the amount of native earthenware during the Middle 
Ages, and one of them quotes the Roll of Bishop Swin- 
field of Hereford as showing that in 1289 “cups, dishes, 
plates, and saucers”? were to be bought in the various 
market towns of his diocese. It is true the editor of 
the Roll calls the vessels “ crockery-ware,” ° but there is 
no mention in the text of their material, which was 
probably wood. 

On the Continent flasks and bottles of iron, steel, 


1 Riley’s “* Memorials,” p. 61. 2 Ib. p. 100. 

* “ Account Rolls of Durham Abbey.” Surtees Soc., vol. 9, p. go. 
* Hazlitt’s “‘ Livery Companies,” p. 26. 

» “ Roll of Expenses of Richard de Swinfield.”” Camden Soc., vol. 59, 


Pp: 24, 70, and 98. 
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and silver (which in England are rarely heard of except 
in the king’s wardrobe) were numerous, and the 
leather bottles were imported from England. Viollet 
le Duc, in his “ Dictionnaire du mobilier Frangais,” says, 
“Les Anglais fabriquaient des bouteilles de cuir qui 
étaient fort estimées.”? 

In Legrand d’Aussy’s “Histoire de la Vie privée des 
Francois,” printed in 1781, are several instances of the 
use of leather bottles, for instance, “Au repas que 
Philippe de Valois donna aux Rois d’Ecosse, de 
Majorque, de Bohéme, et de Navarre, il n’y avoit sur le 
dressouer royal aultre vaisselle d’or ne d’argent, lorsque 
tout seulement un oultre de cuir, en quel outre estoit 
le vin du Roy et des princes et Roys qui seoyent a 
table.” 2 

H. Harvard in the “ Dictionnaire de l’Ameublement, 
etc,” also mentions them, and says that they are found 
fairly often in inventories, though of the two examples 
he quotes, one is of two bottles which were bought in 
London, and he says emphatically that the most famous 
leather bottles were always imported from England, and 
that often those made in France were copied from the 
imported ones, and described as “faictes 4 la mode 
d’Angleterre.”’ ® 

The leather drinking-vessels in England were the 
water-bouget, the leather bottle, and the black jack, 
including under the latter term all pots and jugs of 
leather. 

The water-bouget may be classed as a drinking-vessel, 
for we know by Assyrian carvings and Greek vases that 
people drank from wine and water-skins, and the water- 
bouget, which was a pair of leather bags joined at the 
necks, must often have been so used. 

The facts to be gleaned about this vessel are meagre 
and difficult to trace, and it is fortunate that, being a 
military vessel, it was often depicted on coats-of-arms. 
Mr. Planché considered that it owed its introduction to 
English heraldry to the Trusbuts, barons of Watre, in 
Holderness, who bore “trois boutes d’eau,” thereby 


1 Tom. ii., Bouteille. 2 P. 420. 3 P. 387. 
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symbolising their family name and their baronial estate. 
Mr. J. Finlayson, however, in “Surnames and Sire- 
names,” says that the name was taken from the 
bearings and not the bearings from the name. ‘The late 
Mr. Lower, in “The Curiosities of Heraldry,”? says 
‘“‘water-bougets or budgets date from the Crusades, when 
water had to be conveyed across sandy deserts.” It is 
to be regretted that he did not advance any evidence 
in support of the theory, because it has been re- 
peated in other books on heraldry as explaining the 
origin of our English vessel. There is really no 
occasion for such conjectures, as the existence of water- 
bougets in this country was quite natural apart from 
any importation or imitating. The conveying of 
water in skins or leather bags must have been 
found convenient in remote ages and in many countries. 
It certainly was in England long before the time of the 
Crusades. 

The earliest mention of the water-bouget in English 
records seems to be in the tenth-century “‘ Colloquy” of 
Archbishop /Elfric, of which a copy from the Cotton 
MSS. was privately printed by the late Thomas Wright. 
A craftsman, called,the “‘shoe-wright,” says, in answer 
to questions, that he makes from hides and skins, boots, 
shoes, ankle-leathers, bottles, flasks and bougets. For 
this last vessel the word in Wright’s version of the 
document is calidillia, but in a later edition of his book, 
edited by R. P. Wiilcker,® it is stated that in the 
original MS. the word is probably “ casidilia,” which, in 
a medieval vocabulary, is glossed “pung,” an Old 
English word for a leather pouch. Moreover, in both 
editions of the “ Colloquy,” the word has the gloss “‘ higdi- 
fatu,” hide vessels; and Ducange has under Bulga, 
** Gloss. Saxon. /Elfrici : Bulga, Hydig fet, vas ex corio 
confectum.” Bulga is the word most often used in 
medieval Latin for the water-bouget. 

In the same century the bouget is mentioned in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels in 950, and the Rushworth Gospels 
in 975. In the latter the parable of the old wine and 


1 P. 86. * Pr. * 1884 ed., p. 97. 
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new bottles is rendered ‘‘ Ne menn geotath win niowe in 
winbeligas alde, elles tobersteth tha belgas ealde ond 
thet win bith agoten ond tha beligas tolore weorthath ;” 
the word belg or belig being the Old English form of 
bulge or bouget. In the Lindisfarne Gospels the 
aoxédc of the original Greek is rendered “ bythum,” 
another early name for a water-bag or bottle. 

So little is known of the water-bouget that its more 
unusual names, bouge, bowge, bulge, bulgee, &c., have 
little meaning for us nowadays, and are generally ex- 
plained—even in glossarie intended to elucidate obsolete 
words—as meaning barrels. The mystery that surrounds 
it has been increased by the manner in which the 
heraldic charge has degenerated in latter days into a con- 
ventional and to most people unintelligible sign, such 
for instance as 5 and ¢, Fig. 1. 


Fic. I. 


Skins and leather bags for wine seem to have 
remained in use in remote parts of Southern. Europe 
longer than in this country, probably because water was 
scarcer, and wine and oil had to be carried over 
mountainous country. Even in England water had to 
be carried, and in old household Rolls—for instance, those 
of the Countess of Leicester in 1265, and Bishop Swinfield 
in 1289—the carrying of water was an item of expense. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the account 
Rolls of Durham Abbey show items for the cost of water 
carriage and for the purchase of bougets. In 1430 
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occurs “i pari bouchez 20°,” and a little later, “et sol 

ro i pare Bowgez empt apud Ebor pro officio Bursarii, 
16°,” which is interesting because York was, as will 
presently be shown, a great centre of the bouget-making 
craft in those times. 

In the towns water was distributed by men who bore 
huge churn-shaped vessels of wood, but in country places 
it was frequently carried on horses or men’s backs in 
water-bouges. Verses by John Lydgate, written in the 
fourteenth century, refer to this practice : 


By draught of horse fro ryuers and welles 
Bouges be brought to brewars for good ale. 


In medieval times, when English roads were bad for 
wheeled traffic, and most people travelled on horseback, 
their baggage too was slung on horses, in males or 
budgets of leather. ‘‘ We lede clothes-sacks and many a 
large male,”’ says the horse in John Lydgate’s poem. The 
bouget was generally carried pannier-wise over the horse’s 
back, and held money, clothing, metal or wood vessels, 
armour and various valuables or necessaries. ‘The water- 
bouget or budget for liquids was simply a modification 
of it. 

In medizval literature references to such vessels are 
fairly numerous, but there seems to be seldom any 
distinction between the pair of bags for water and the 
budget for solid wares, except that the former is more 
generally spelt without the tinal #, and that the latter is 
oftenest in the singular number, not being so frequently 
made in pairs. 

It is, therefore, difficult sometimes to tell which kind 
of bouget ismeant. In ‘‘ Hali Meidenhad ” a thirteenth- 
century treatise in praise of virginity in the passage “‘ the 
bitte that beoreth forth as a water bulge,” there can be 
no doubt as to which is intended. 

In Wyclif’s version of the Psalms, translated in 1388, 
the seventh verse of Psalm xxxiii. is rendered, “‘ He 
gaderith togidere the watris of the sea as in a bowge,” 
a more literal translation than the “as in a heap” of the 
Authorised Version. 
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During the fifteenth century the bouget seems to have 
been popularly called a “‘ gorge,” as Dame Juliana Berners, 
in the “Boke of St. Albans,” printed in 1486, says, 
“‘Gorgys be callid in armys water-bulgees.” 

In the work by Mr. Lower, already quoted, we read 
“water-bougets are represented in various grotesque 
forms so that it is a matter of curiosity to know in what 
manner they were carried.” This question was set at 
rest by Mr. Planché, who discovered on a twelfth- 
century font at Hook Norton, Oxfordshire, a carving 
of a man in the act of carrying one. This interesting 
figure represents Aquarius in the signs of the Zodiac, 
and is a valuable record—especially so in the absence 
of other evidence—of the shape when in use ; the pro- 
portion as compared to the man; and the mode of 
carrying the vessel. This Norman water-bearer is carrying 
his bouget slung across the crooked end of a stick which 
rests on his shoulder, and is held in his right hand. 

This is the only known representation of the water- 
bouget in use, but there are a few heraldic carvings 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which are 
instructive, and realistic, and were executed by men to 
whom the vessel itself was well known. 

Fig. 2 is an example from the thirteenth-century tomb 
of a De Ros in the Temple church, and a, Fig. I, is a 
fifteenth-century bouget from the tomb of Lord 
Bourchier in Westminster Abbey. 

In the tenth century, as we have seen, these vessels 
were made by the “ shoe-wright,” who made a great 
variety of leather articles, but after the Conquest, 
workers in leather had split up into separate branches. 
There was in very early times a craft guild of pouch- 
makers in London, who made bougets for wine and 
water, and leather sacks for other luggage. 

In 1272 they are mentioned under the name of cistaril, 
“ cofferers,”’ in the ordinances of the cordwainers. In 
the Wardrobe Book of Edward I. are several entries in 
1299, showing that bougets were bought from cofferers. 

In York there was, in 1415, a guild of pouch-makers 
and one of bottle-makers, as is shown by a document, 
cecc—2105—May ’o06 2A 
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entitled “ Ordo paginarum ludi Corporis Christi,” which 
gives a list of the pageants and the crafts that took part 
in them. The pouch-makers, botellers and cap-makers 
united to produce “Lazarus in the Sepulchre,” which 
required five characters, Lazarus, Mary and Martha 
with two wondering Jews (ij Judei admirantes). 

Both in London and in York the making of pouches 
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and bottles of leather was associated with that of bellows, 
pattens, bow-cases and quivers. In the city records at 
York are manuscripts that show that in the fifteenth 
century the makers of such things were allied in one 
organisation, and that it was quite usual for one man to 
follow the occupation of a patten-maker, a bottle-maker, 
and a bouget-maker at one and the same time. It is 
shown by the Freemen’s Roll of that city that one 
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Robert Daglase carried on the trades of a bowyer, 
patoner, bogge-maker and boteller. Another manuscript 
in the York Guildhall is a set of ordinances made in 
1472 of the same combination of crafts, entitled “‘ Con- 
stitutiones de lez Patoners, Botellers, et Bowge-makers.” 
It sets forth stringent regulations for the making and 
selling of such wares, among which are the following: 
‘Item that ther shall no man of this craftes make ony boulgez, boul- 


afore writen as often tymes as ony man of the same craftes offenden 
ayenst this ordynance in any wise. 

‘Item yt ys ordayned and establyshed that yif any maister, servant Or 
apprentez of ony of the saide craftes frome hensfurth take upon hym to 
make or shappe any maner of patens, belowx, botells, ledderkannez, 
bowgez, bowgett, bowebage, quyver, cloothsak, trunkes or malez or any 
other maner of stuff aperteyning to the saide craftes or to any of thayme 
win the howsez or chambrez of any tanner, shomaker, glover, white- 
tewer, couvesour, or girdiller win this cite, suburbez or presinctes of 
the same w'outs license of his serchiovrs of the saide craftes for the tyme 
beynge shall forfett xx? to the chambre of this cite and to the chargezs 
of the saidez craftes evenly as often as eny abovesaide offenden contrarie 
to this present ordynance w‘outyn any maner of pardone.” 


This is the only document I know of that enumerates 
the articles made by the botillers craft. Boulgetts or 
bowgez are distinguished from the boulgett or bowgett, 
and it seems certain that the former was the pair of 
leather bags for liquids, and the latter the budget or 
sack for dry goods. ‘ Ledderkannez”’ were, of course, 
what were later known as black jacks. The other clauses 
of these rules were intended to discourage careless 
workers and unfair competition, and also to secure for 
the skilful and conscientious an adequate reward. In 
1501 “a bill of divers articlez put in by the Botellers 
Bogge-makers and Patoners,” was added to them. In 
the Guildhall of London are preserved the Ordinances 
made in 1517 of the Pouch-makers, which show that they 
had power of search over “ belowes, lanternes, sconces, 
all maner baggys, powches, malys, bougettes, bowe cases, 
cloth sakkes, bone-hides for covering chariettes, botelles, 
poths, standards, etc.” 

In the Roll of Freemen of York, many makers of 
water-bougets were admitted in the fifteenth century, 
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and in some cases the bouge-maker was a bottel-maker 
also. Bouge-makers do not occur in London, under that 
name, but their wares no doubt continued to be made 
by the Pouch or Coffer-makers. Palsgrave in his “ Les- 
claircissement de la langue francoyse,” printed in 1530, 
translates Fayseur de bahus, as a lether coofer-maker or 
a bouge-maker. 

But little is to be gleaned from inventories as to the 
water-bouge itself; such documents generally refer to 
times subsequent to those in which it was numerous. 
Probably a six-gallon pair is referred to in the following 
from a list of things in the store-room at Jarrow 
Priory, Northumberland: “In promptuario j par de 
bottis continentibus vj lagenas ” ; and an old pair in the 
goods of John Colam in 1490, “ De j pari veterum 
pigionum, anglice bowges i*” ; and another pair at 
Durham Priory in 1446, “i par de bowges.” It would 
be interesting to establish a definite time when water- 
bougets went out of common use, but evidence on the 
subject is very scarce. A late instance of their use occurs 
in the manuscript account—printed in Grose’s “ Antiqua- 
rian Repertory’’—of the Equipageof the Earl of Northum- 
berland. The bouget is included under “ Bottylls of 
lether for my Lord’s Kechyne,” ! but was not a bottle, as 
it is distinguished from its neighbour, “a great bottyl 
of ledder to carry water in,” by being described as “a 
great gouge of leather for carryinge of water.” In the 
same document is “Itm iij p’r of barrell ferrys w' 
chaynes & houkks of iron to carry wyn with my Lord 
upon horses.” It may be that this method was one of 
the causes which led to the disuse of bougets. Not 
being rigid like leather jacks and bottles, they could 
not be so easily lined with pitch, and must have injured 
the flavour of any liquid carried in them, so that barrels, 
in spite of their unsuitability for conveyance on pack- 
horses, were preferred. 

The condition of things which led to the use of leather 
bouges must have been passing away by the end of the 
sixteenth century. As the English roads became more 

' Vol. iv. p. 346. 
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available for wheeled waggons in which barrels could 
be carried, and water was brought near to dwellings by 
means of pipes, the water-bouge would cease to be 
needed. It must, however, have been a familiar vessel 
to the people of the later half of the sixteenth and the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century. The bouge- 
makers of York cease to be traceable after the reign of 
Henry VII., and it is probable that the budget—makers, 
of whom there are one or two late instances, were 
makers of travelling bags, but there are passages in the 
literature of later times which show that water-bouges 
were still known. 

An instance occurs in the 1557 edition of the 
“ Jugurtha ” of Sallust, translated by Alexander Barclay. 
In the following passage describing the preparations of 
Marius in Africa the word “utres ” is translated 
“bottels and bouges”: “ And every day he distribued 
in his iournayes amonge his hoost xlii heed of oxen for 
vitayle. . . . And in the meane season he charged 
bottels and bowges to the hydes of the same beaste 
& of other ledder in gerate [sic] nombre.” } 

In North’s “ Plutarch” (Life of Alexander) is the 
following passage: “For the country about Babylon is 
very hot . . . and men in the extremest heat of the 
summer do sleep there upon great Leather budgets filled 
full of fresh water.” 

“ Bouges of lether” are mentioned in Philemon 
Holland’s translation of “Livy,” 1600, in which is 
an account of Hannibal crossing the Rhone. ‘‘ The 
Spaniards made no more adoe but fastning their appar- 
rell to bouges of lether like bladders full of wind, & 
laying their bucklers thereupon, sat aloft & passed over 
nimbly.” ? 

In Urquhart’s translation of “ Rabelais,” printed in 
1653, in extolling the intellect of Pantagruel, it is said that 
he had “an excellent understanding & a notable wit, 
together with a capacity in memory equal to the measure 
of twelve Oil-Budgets or Buts of Olives.” 

These extracts, and others that might be quoted, show 

1 P. 96. ? Book xxi. p. 408. 
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that English writers in the second half of the six- 
teenth and in the seventeenth century were acquainted 
with the water-bouget and its uses, and that when 
they read of the wine-bottles or water-skins of other 
countries it was the water-bouget that came naturally 
to their minds as the English equivalent. Also 
the sculptured charges of the same period exhibit 
a knowledge of that vessel, which seems to show that 
if obsolete it had not been so for any great length of 
time. A realistic representation is carved on the oak 
screen of the Willoughby chantry in Wilne Church, 
Derbyshire, which is dated 1624. It is a late example, 
but carefully made out, and the hole, or mouth, in the 
neck of the pouches is especially interesting. ‘The latest 
record of the existence of a pair of bouges that I have 
noted is only two years earlier—in an inventory of 
the goods of Sir George Shirley, made in 1622, when 
the following vessels were in the “ Buttery & Wine 
Seller. Fortie two hogsheads, ix pipes, iij terses, iii] 
Jackes, ij buiges,” &c. The jacks, of course, were 
leather pitchers. 

We may conclude, then, that it was in the seven- 
teenth century that the water-bouge finally ceased and 
became extinct. 


The Day’s Doings of a Nobody—IV 
7th April, 1906 
7.30.—My birds don’t take to breeding very kindly. I 


have administer’d dandelion leaves and hempseed, but the 
only result is that the hens put a piece of moss into the 
nest-box and take it out again, and this for hours together. 
The thwarter of all my plans is, I think, the east wind ; 
_ it attacks my body and my works ; it tries my patience and 
flouts my impatience ; and so blows merrily away to sea to 
breathe on New York, I suppose, as'a kind of Zephyr. 
8.0.—To breakfast, a dull affair without the children, 
who are in bed with measles. Perhaps their absence 
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accounts for our dulness over the Bible reading, which is 
a portion of the catalogue of Joshua’s atrocities in Canaan. 
We hope that Time was the great magnifier of those 
exploits; and go to the reading of “The Ancient 
Mariner,” which, I find, loses little of its magic as the 
years roll on. | 

8.45.—Into the garden to sow beet and parsley, and 
look at the auriculas and polyanthus in their prime. 
These pretty little markers of time look gaily up to my 
grey hairs, and give their cheerfulness to my day. 

9.0.—To Homer, who, take him all round, is as cheerful 
as the flowers in his garrulous way, and is wonderfully 
good sport for an idle man. 

One is not long at the study of him before one becomes 
conscious of his formality. His men always eat, drink, 
sleep and fight in formulas. Their action is like that of 
the figures in Assyrian bas-reliefs, or Egyptian paintings ; 
and no doubt Homer’s art ow’d something both to 
Assyria and Egypt. His similes, brilliant and beautiful 
as they are, have a cut-and-dried air about them, as if 
they were the fruit of much cogitation and selection. But 
this back-ground of formula only serves to make the 
speeches more vivid; the patriotism, family affection, 
remorse, or other passion exprest in them more beautiful. 
The speeches in the //ad are the poem ; the very gestures 
of the men, however violently mov’d, are conventional ; 
voice is various and triumphant ; but even that is not 
without its formulas. 

10.0.-—Started for a walk southward with a volume of 
Shelley’s Essays in my hand, and was glad to get away 
from clay fields and pollarded elms and willows, and reach 
the sweet clean chalk, with its beech trees and fragrant 
herbs. 

12.0.—Read ‘A Defence of Poetry,” by Shelley, which I 
am very sorry I didn’t read twenty years ago, so beautifully 
is it exprest. Not that it is true, or contains much truth, 
Life is much greater than any re-presentation of life, 
Alexander carried the J/iad about with him in a casket, 
not because it was the //iad, but because he was Alexander. 
Shakspere suffer’d a partial neglect of a century .to 
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become the stalking-horse of the follies of Englishmen. 
When he presented his plays we. hear of few raptures 
about them. When we goto see his plays we are pleas’d, 
and go home and sleep soundly. We write volumes 
about them to minister to idleness ; and no one is one 
whit the better or worse. Of course poets give great 
pleasure. I have much enjoy’d in my time the works of 
Chaucer, Marlowe, Shakspere, Herrick, Marvell, Cowper, 
Burns, Byron, Meredith; and it would ill become me 
to be-little them. If they can be be-littled at all, it is by 
the use of exaggerated language about them. 

It is a pleasant task to compare one poet with another ; 
but the computation of their effects on a nation’s action 
would be small. Byron, of our poets, seems to have 
been the most powerful in this respect ; and he seems to 
be the poet English literary men like least. As for the 
quiet effects of pure beauty, | have known greedy and 
dishonest men in chronic raptures over Lucretius, Plato, 
and Shelley; and I dare say my experience is not 
unique. And there are many greedy and dishonest men 
innocent of any acquaintance with those authors? Quite 
so ; which shows that their effect is small. Let us say, 
then, that Shelley’s essay has the beauty of the mirage ; 
and that the mirage is interesting if one is not tired and 
has plenty to eat and drink. So much for the effect of 
poetry on others! Now I, more than most, have really 
been affected by poetry. I do not think that I am 
greedy or dishonest ; but I certainly am lazy, slovenly, 
and exacting. The fine things shown me by poetry 
have only encourag’d these vices; because I naturally 
selected that sort to read which was most consonant with 
my nature. When I was young, 1 was of an amorous 
turn; and many indifferent women, seen thro’ the 
medium of my reading, assum’d very transient beauties. 
But ex uno disce omnes will not hold good here : it will 
be a long time before Englishmen as a whole will be 
much affected by poetry, whether erotic, dramatic or 
heroic. 

Shelley’s enthusiasm is, nevertheless, very pleasant. 
He is better at defending poetry than Sidney, whose 
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apology, if 1 remember rightly, owes a little too much 
to Landino to be quite fresh. Whatever nourishment 
Shelley got from Italy, he did not bolt his food so hastily 
and in such large lumps as Sidney, who seems to have 
spew’d up his Italian diet not much transmuted. 

Looking down on the road I see that denizen of the 
North Downs, an apple-snail, or at least his empty shell. 
Like me he pass’d his prime on the Surrey Hills, and 
enjoy’d himself there; and now like me he is empty ; 
but, unlike me, he cannot fill himself with bread-and- 
butter and hard-boil’d eggs, as I am about to do; nor 
can he drink dew or beer any more. He’s only an empty 
shell with this vague obituary notice in a monthly 
magazine, 

Soon after I met another example of the fauna peculiar 
to these Downs in the shape of an old acquaintance 
whom I had not seen nor heard of for some twelve 
years. His shell, made largely like the snail’s of chalk 
rubble, was not empty; for it contain’d a family of 
children and a bottle of good cool beer. 

Turning from him homeward I could only wonder at 
the great extension of London (for so it is) southward 
from Croydon. It was pleasant, however, to notice that 
this vast congregation of cottages was distinguisht by 
trimness and cleanliness; and this no doubt they ow’d to 
being built on the chalk. 

Five o’clock found me in my own street which was 
gay with children ; one party was adding to its natural 
gaiety by dissecting and blowing to the winds fragments 
of a brimstone butterfly, and saving it a world of trouble 
thereby. 

So ended a long survey of streets and houses, men and 
women. With regard to the last I am glad to see that 
they wear their dress with a bolder air than they did 
thirty years ago. Then a drest woman might be liken’d 
to a shrine with a booby within: now she is, generally 
speaking, a human being who dominates her protective 
covering. The only improvement I can suggest to the 
ladies is that they should cease to sever their dress at the 
waist only to have the trouble of joining it again. With a 
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long robe hanging from the shoulders, they might cease 
to trouble about their waists, except to keep them small, 
if they so wisht, and at the same time produce all the effects 
of their present ties and blouses. 

The present fault of the men is their collars, which 
certainly cannot be regarded as a continuation of the 
shirt, but rather as an unnecessarily complicated neck- 
ring. 

S atenilil tea was disturb’d by a man who had taken 
the photograph of a thrush sitting on her nest but an 
hour or two before and wanted a dark place for the 
development of his negative. He came in, radiant with 
what he believe’d to be success, and went out happier still 
(with a clatter of apparatus) because he had bagg’d 
his game. 1 was as please’d as he, for his is as pretty a 
form of sport as one could wish to see. There is all the 
trouble and ingenuity require’d in the shooting of wild 
birds with a result in the case of success satisfactory to 
both parties ; for the man gets his picture, and the bird is 
glad to be rid of the man. I remember very well my last 
shooting adventure. It was in August some. eighteen 
years ago that I came on whimbrel, and let fly into their 
midst with the result of killing one and winging one. I 
brought my boat to shore, and chase’d the wing’d bird 
some half a mile over the mud, and caught it: with no 
joy however ; for the eye of the bird did not seem to 
express fear, only a wildness too remote from any human 
experience to be profitably interfere’d with. I had to put 
the poor thing out of its misery ; and came back to my 
starting-point to find my boat afloat, when a little swim 
was necessary for its recovery. My photographer has 
surely chosen the better part. 

6.30.—To Homer again. The tenth Iliad only shows 
how good the real epic formula is by contrasting itself 
therewith. Let alone that the subject of the book is 
mean and disgusting, the author has imperfectly imitated 
the real epic forms, has coin’d bad epic words, and shows 
here and there his inacquaintance with the details of the 
true Homeric life, as in the case of the horses which he 
supposes ridden off by Odysseus and Diomedes, and yet 
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uses for that description words only applied by Homer to 
the driving of horses in chariots. He has peculiarities of 
his own ; but they are either indifferent or bad. Of the 
first sort is his liking for seeing his characters drest in 
skins : Agamemnon in a lion’s, Menelaus in a pard’s, and 
Dolon in a wolf’s. Of the second is his taste fora vague 
rhetoric, as in the lines : 


They started, just like lions twain, to walk thro’ murky night; 
Thro’ slaughter, corpses, arméd men, black blood to go forthright : 


which are put out of Homeric tune, I think by their 
eclecticism and futurity. 

Talking of Homeric dress, Agamemnon’s array for 
war as describ’d in the beginning of the eleventh Iliad 
can only provoke a smile. It is more like that of a 
Chinese brave of fifty years ago than anything I know of. 
I see too that, like Zeus, he has the Gorgon’s head on his 
shield. Now there were not two heads. This shield of 
Agamemnon’s must, as the poet understood it, have been 
made ugly by a painted head for the purpose of frightening 
its wearer’s enemies, Later poets probably not knowing 
what it really was, or not caring, after the manner of 
poets, invented odd tales about this Gorgon. Homer 
seems to have let his imagination run riot in the matter 
of inlaying and welding metals. Agamemnon’s corslet and 
Achilles’ shield are wonders the poet would like to have 
seen, no doubt, but never did ; tho’ of course his imagina- 
tion was set afire by the sight of simpler work. 

9.0.—Play’d a game of piquet which I lost by one point, 
and so to bed. 


Some English Earthquakes 


[Te year will go down to history as a year of especial 


volcanic activity. The recent eruption of Vesuvius 
and the calamitous earthquake at San Francisco have, 
as is natural, aroused unusual interest in such phenomena, 
even here in England, where we consider ourselves per- 
fectly safe from any serious disaster of this nature. From 
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volcanic eruptions, at least in historic times, these islands 
have of course been free, but shocks of earthquake have 
been, and are, not infrequent. With the delicate instru- 
ments now available for seismological investigation, 
hundreds of disturbances are recorded too weak to be 
otherwise perceived, but even of those sufficiently strong 
to attract general notice, and to cause a certain amount 
of alarm at the time of their occurrence and of discussion 
afterwards, there have been within the period of history 
no inconsiderable number. 

Some of the earlier notices of such phenomena may be 
found interesting. They have been selected not at all 
from the point of view of their probable scientific accuracy, 
but rather for their curiosity, and as tending to show the 
state of the popular mind at different periods in regard 
to what were formerly held to be supernatural manifesta- 
tions. 

On the face of them the reports of these earlier earth- 
quakes have a touch of the mythical. Considered in the 
Middle Ages to be of directly divine origin and sent as 
warnings against sin or indications of disasters to come, 
earthquakes entered into the scope of theology, and were 
considered the fair prey of any one who by embellishing 
the truth could make the lesson taught by them more 
fearful and more salutary. 

All who have studied history, who have glanced, even 
in the most cursory fashion, at the old Chronicles, are 
aware of the large place which wonders of all kinds filled 
in the medieval imagination. From earthquakes and 
blazing stars down to pig-faced babies and two-headed 
calves, all that was unusual or was incapable of an everyday 
explanation was greedily seized upon and noted down as 
of an importance almost equal to that of the great national 
calamities which those portents were supposed to fore- 
shadow. 

It will be understood that what follows does not pretend 
to give anything like a complete view of even the more 
important earthquakes which have occurred in this coun- 
try ; to attempt to notice them all would have been either 
to extend this paper indefinitely or to make it into a mere 
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catalogue. I have not hesitated to pass over even those 
which seem really to have been of some severity when no 
particulars of interest were available. 

Omitting, then, all those in earlier times which are 
merely mentioned, or else are characterised in a word or 
as having been accompanied by “a dreadful noise” or 
“ oreat darkness” or the like, we come to one which, if it 
is correctly described, was certainly somewhat remarkable. 
We learn that in 1133 the earth 
“moved with so great a violence, that many buildings were shaken 
down, and Malmesbury (the original chronicler) saith that the house 
wherein he sat was lifted up with a double remove, and at the third 
time settled down again in the proper place. Also in divers places it 
yielded forth a hideous noise, and cast forth flames at certain rifts many 
days together, which neither by water nor by any other means could be 
suppressed.” 


On Christmas Day 1179 a strange thing happened at 
Oxenhall, near Darlington, in the county of Durham, 
which we may believe or not as we like. I give Burton’s 
description, as he adds something to that of Holinshed. 
According to this account 
“the earth was lifted up aloft like a tower, and so continued all that 
day, as it were immoveable, till evening, and then fell with so horrible a 
noise that it affrighted the inhabitants thereabout, and the earth swallow- 
ing it up, made in the same place three pits of a wonderful depth, which 
were afterward called Hell-Kettles. It is reported that Bishop Tonstal 


put a goose into one of these pits, having first given her a mark, and the 
same goose was found in theriver Tees, which if true, these Kettles have 


passages under ground.” 

The “ Hell-Kettles”’ are still to be seen at Oxenhall ; 
popular report has it that they are bottomless. 

In 1247 occurred an earthquake, followed, as seems 
not unusual, by exceptionally bad weather. 

“On St. Valentine’s even, a great earthquake happened here in 


England, and namely (i.¢., especially) about London, on the Thames 
side, with the which many buildings were overthrown. These earth- 








' The earlier accounts have been taken from the “Chronicles” of 
Holinshead and Baker, the original descriptions on which these are based 
being in Latin. Use has also been made of an amusing but carelessly 
written and in some respects very inaccurate book by Richard Burton, 
“The General History of Earthquakes,” 1694. 
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quakes, the seldc:er they chance in England, the more dreadful the same 
are, and thought to signify some great alteration. A [little before this 
earthquake, the sea had ceased from ebbing and flowing for the space 
of three months together, by a long tract near to the English shore, 
to the great marvel of many, for either it flowed not at all, or else so 
little that it might not be perceived. And after the earthquake, there 
followed such a season of foul weather, that the spring seemed to be 
changed into winter, for scarce was there any day without rain, till the 
feast of the translation of St. Benet (July 11).” 


The next earthquake has, tor a reason which will 
presently appear, acquired a certain historical celebrity. I 
again take the description from Holinshed’s “‘ Chronicles,” 
where it appears under the date of 1382. 


“Tn this year,” he says, “the one and twentieth of May, being 
Wednesday, a great earthquake chanced about one of the clock in the 
afternoon, it was so vehement, and namely in Kent, that the churches 
were shaken therewith in such wise that some of them were overthrown 
to the ground. On the Saturday after, being the four and twentieth 
day of May, early in the morning, chanced another earthquake, or (as 
some write) a watershake, being of so vehement and violent a motion that 
it mace the ships in the havens to beat one against the other, by reason 
whereof they were sore bruised by such knocking together, to the great 
wonder of the people, who being amazed at such strange tokens, stood 
a long time after in more awe of God’s wrath and displeasure than 
before, for these so strange and dreadful wonders thus shewed amongst 
them : howbeit when these terrors were forgotten, they followed their 
former dissoluteness, from the which for a time they were withdrawn 
through fear of God’s heavy hand hanging over their heads; but after- 
wards like swine they wallowed afresh in their puddles of pollutions, and 
as dogs licked up their filthy vomit of corruption and naughtiness, 
for, 

Sordida natura semper sequitur sua jura.” 


It happened that at the time of the earthquake an 
assembly of prelates was sitting in London, which had 
been convened by William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to formulate charges of heresy against 
Wycliffe and his followers. The latter naturally made 
capital out of this earthquake, claiming it to be a judg- 
ment of God upon the proceedings of the assembly, the 
“Council of the Earthquake” as they called it, or, at 
the least, a protest of the earth against the evil doings ot 
man, even likening it to that which occurred at the time 
of the passion of Christ. 
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Some of the members of the council seem to have 
taken a similar view, or at least to have regarded the 
earthquake as an evil omen, and to have advised that the 
design of the meeting should be abandoned. The Arch- 
bishop was, however, not a man to be easily shaken from 
his purpose. He declared it to be rather an encouraging 
sign, representing it as an emblem of the purification of 
the kingdom from erroneous doctrines: “As in the 
interior of the earth there are enclosed foul airs and 
winds which break out in earthquakes, so that the earth 
is purged of them, though not without great violence, 
even so there have been many heresies hitherto shut up 
in the hearts of the unbelieving, but by the condemnation 
thereof the kingdom has been purged, though not ° 
without trouble and great agitation.” Thus could the 
same natural occurrence be made to serve as an argument 
in the interests of two opposing parties. 

Nearly two hundred years elapsed before another 
earthquake took place which possessed features of 
sufficient interest to make it worthy of mention, though 
there were several small ones in the interval. The event 
of which I next give an account was in reality, as was 
shown by Sir R. Murchison, not an earthquake at all, but 
alandslip. It is, however, classed under the former head 
by the chroniclers, and seems in any case to have been 
somewhat remarkable. 


“In 1571, Feb. 17,” says Burton, whose account I follow, “a pro- 
digious earthquake happened in the eastern parts of Herefordshire near 
a little town called Kinaston. About six in the evening the earth 
began to open and an hill called Marcley [now Marcle Hill] with a rock 
under it, made at first a mighty bellowing noise which was heard afar 
off, and then lifted up itself a great height and began to travel, bearing 
along with it the trees that grew upon it, the sheepfolds and fiscks of 
sheep abiding thereon at the same time. In the place from whence it 
first moved it left a gaping distance forty feet wide and eighty ells long; 
the whole field was about twenty acres. Passing along it overthrew a 
Chapel standing in the way, [and] removed an Ewe-tree growing in the 
Church-yard from the West to East. With the like violence it thrust 
before it highways, houses, and trees, it made tilled ground pasture and 
again turned pasture into tillage. 

“‘ Having thus walked from Sunday in the evening till Monday noon, 
it then stood still. and moved no more, mounting to an hill twelve 
fathoms high. 
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“The like prodigy happened about the same time at Blackmore in 
that county, where a field of three acres with the trees and fences moved 
from their place, and passed over another field, travelling in the highway 
that goeth to Herne, and there stayed.” 


Not long after this, on February 26, 1575, between 
four and six o'clock in the afternoon, an earthquake 
occurred in the midland counties, its influence extending 
from York to Hereford. It was sufficiently severe to 
cause plates to fall from the cupboards and books from 
the bookshelves, but seems to have done little serious 
damage. In Holinshed’s Chronicle we get a rather curious 
touch, which shows more clearly than many words the 
way in which earthquakes were popularly regarded : 


“In Norton Chapel the people being on their knees at evening prayer, 
the ground moving caused them to run away in great fear that the 
dead bodies would have risen or the Chapel to have fallen.” 


The best known earthquake in our history is without 
doubt that which occurred on April 6, 1580. Its celebrity 
is due less to its having been of an exceptionally violent 
character than to the large amount of writing of which it 
was the occasion. There being at that time no such 
means for the distribution of news as grew up afterwards, 
but the people being then as eager to learn of anything 
strange and wonderful as they are at present, books and 
pamphlets and ballads of all sorts describing occurrences 
of a sensational nature commanded a ready sale, and this 
earthquake seems certainly to have been made the most of 
by the pamphleteers. 

Apart from the number of tracts to which it gave rise, 
two things show us the extent to which it stirred the 
popular imagination, the fact that a special prayer was 
published, ‘‘to be used of all householders with their 
whole family, every evening before they went to bed, that 
it would please God to turn His wrath from us, threatened 
in the last terrible earthquake,” and the number and 
character of the references to it in later literature. It will 
be remembered how in Romeo and Fuliet the nurse recalls 
the age of Juliet by remembering that she was weaned on 
the day of the earthquake, eleven years before. 
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The following account is taken from the enlarged 
edition of Holinshed’s “ Chronicles,” published in 1587, 
as this gives a better summary of what happened than | 
can find in any one of the books issued in the year of the 
occurrence itself : 


‘On the sixth of April, being Wednesday in Easter-week, about six of 
the clock toward evening, a sudden earthquake happening in London 
and almost generally throughout all England, caused such an amazed- 
ness among the people as was wonderful for the time, and caused them 
to make their earnest prayers to Almighty God. The great clock bell 
in the palace at Westminster strake of itself against the hammer with 
the shaking of the earth, as divers other clocks and bells in the steeples 
of the city of London and elsewhere did the like. The gentlemen of 
the Temple being then at supper, ran from the tables and out of their 
Hall with their knives in their hands. The people assembled at the 
playhouses in the fields as at the . . . theatre . . . were so amazed, that 
doubting (i.c., fearing) the ruin of the galleries, they made haste to be 
gone. A piece of the Temple church fell down, some stones fell from 
St. Paul’s church in London, and at Christ’s church near to Newgate 
market, in the sermon while, a stone fell from the top of the same 
church, which stone killed out of hand one Thomas Grey an apprentice, 
and an other stone fell on his fellow servant named Mabel Everet, and 
so bruised her that she lived but four days after. Divers other at that 
time in that place were sore hurt with running out of the church one 
over another for fear. The tops of divers chimneys in the city fell 
down, the houses were so shaken: a part of the castle at Bishop’s 
Stratford in Essex fell down. 

“This earth-quake endured in or about London not passing one 
minute of an hour, and was no more felt. But afterward in Kent and 
on the sea-coast it was felt three times, as at Sandwich at six of the 
clock the land not only quaked, but the sea also foamed, so that the 
ships tottered. At Dover also the same hour was the like, so that a 
piece of the cliff fell into the sea, with also a piece of the castle wall 
there.” 


That strangest figure in Elizabethan literary history, 
(Gabriel Harvey, has left us in a letter to his friend 
Edmund Spenser, the poet, a description of how this 
earthquake seemed to one who actually experienced it. 
He was staying at the time in Essex in the house of a 
friend. Being, as he tells us, in the company of certain 
courteous gentlemen, and two gentlewomen (they were, 
as he says elsewhere, ‘a couple of shrewd witty new- 
married gentlewomen ’’) : 


“it was my chance to be well occupied, I warrant you, at cards (which 
I dare say I scarcely handled a whole twelvemonth before) at that very 
ccc—2105—May ’06 2B 
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instant that the earth under us quaked and the house shaked above, 
besides the moving and rattling of the table and forms where we sat. 
Whereupon, the two gentlewomen having continually been wrangling 
with all the rest and especially with myself, and even at that same very 
moment making a great loud noise and much ado: 

«Good Lord,’ quoth I, ‘is it not wonderful strange that the deli- 
cate voices of two so proper fine gentlewomen should make such a 
sudden terrible earthquake?’ Imagining in good faith nothing in the 
world less than that it should be any earthquake in deed, and imputing 
that shaking to the sudden stirring and removing of some cumbrous thing 
or other in the upper chamber over our heads.” 


Other persons however, coming into the room ‘‘ some- 
what strangely affrighted ” they soon learnt the nature of 
the shaking. Whereupon the gentlewomen, 


“‘ nothing acquainted with any such accidents, were marvellously daunted, 
and they that immediately before were so eagerly and greedily preying 
on us, began now forsooth, very demurely and devoutly, to pray unto 
God, and the one especially that was even now in the housetop. ‘] 
beseech you heartily,’ quoth she, ‘let us leave off playing and fall a- 
praying. By my truly, I was never so scared in my life. Methinks 
it marvellous strange.’ 


“«¢ What, good partner, cannot you pray to yourself,’ quoth one of the 
gentlemen, “but all the house must hear you and ring All-in to my 
lady’s matins? I see women are every way vehement and affectionate. 
Yourself was liker even now to make a fray than to pray, and will you 
now needs in all haste be on both knees? Let us, and you say it, first 
dispute the matter, what danger and terror it carrieth with it. God 
be praised, it is already ceased, and here be some present that are able 
cunningly and clerkly to argue the case. I beseech you master, or mis- 
tress, moderate your zealous and devout passion awhile.” 


Harvey represents the gentleman as turning for an 
explanation of the matter to himself, and he answers in a 
long discourse which he calls ‘ Master H.’s short, but 
sharp and learned Judgement of Earthquakes.” Omitting 
the superfluous learning with which he clothes and conceals 
it, his opinion, which is indeed that commonly held at the 
time, is as follows : 


“The material cause of earthquakes . . . is no doubt great abundance 
of wind or store of gross and dry vapours and spirits, fast shut up, and as 
a man would say imprisoned in the caves and dungeons of the earth, 
which wind or vapours, seeking to be set at liberty, and to get them 
home to their natural lodgings, in a great fume, violently rush out and 
as it were break prison, which forcible eruption and strong breath 
causeth an earthquake.” 
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He says further that the cause is “not only that the wind should re- 
cover his natural place . . . but sometime also, I grant, to testify and 
denounce the secret wrath and indignation of God, or His sensible 
punishment upon notorious malefactors, or a threatening caveat and 
forewarning for the inhabitants, or the like, depending upon a super- 
natural efficient cause, and tending to a supernatural moral end.” 


If we except a slight one in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land in 1650, there is no earthquake which attracted 
much attention for more than a hundred years, when, on 
September 8, 1692, a shock of some severity was felt 
over a large part of England, as well as in France, 
Germany and the Netherlands. Its northern limit is 
given as 52° 40’, and its southern as the latitude of 
Paris. Its duration was estimated to be about two 
minutes. 

In this country little damage was done, but a good deal 
of alarm seems to have been caused. We learn that the 
shock was felt in London, and in several parts of Essex, 
Kent, Sussex and Hampshire, as for instance at Sheerness, 
Sandwich, Deal, Maidstone and Portsmouth, “the people 
leaving their houses in many places lest they should fall on 
their heads, but it lasted only a minute. It shook Leeds 
Castle in Kent? so violently that all in the Castle, even the 
Lady herself, went out of it and expected its falling. A 
person being in the field hard by, the ground shook so 
under him that he could not stand, and being forced to 
lie down on the ground was so tossed up and down that 
he received several bruises,” and some workmen who were 
at the moment of the earthquake, engaged in plastering 
the steeple of St. Peter’s Church at Colchester, attested 
afterwards that the steeple “ parted so wide in the midst 
that they could have put their hands in the crack or clift, 
and immediately shut up again without any damage to the 
workmen (who expected all would have fallen down) or 
to the steeple itself.” 

This earthquake also led to the publication of a great 
number of books and pamphlets, dealing with the nature 
and causes of such disturbances, but this time they were 


* Burton (p. 152) says, “ Leeds Castle in Yorkshire,” but this is surely 
an error. 
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somewhat less theological and more scientific in character. 
Indeed, the first serious contributions to the study of the 
subject date from about this time. 

The year 1692 was a year of earthquakes. On June 
7, occurred the terrible one in Jamaica which destroyed 
the greater part of Port Royal. Others of varying 
degrees of intensity were experienced in Sicily, Malta and 
parts of Central Europe. 

From this time onward the descriptions of earthquakes 
are rendered less interesting by the rise of a meritorious 
but less picturesque regard for the unembroidered truth. 
Instead of the earth standing up like a tower, or of people 
being tossed up and down by the ground, somewhat as 
one is tossed in a blanket, we hear only of dishes being 
rattled in the cupboards, and of an occasional chimney 
falling. Of only two or three out of some thirty earth- 
quakes which are recorded as of sufficient severity to 
create alarm, is anything told us of the slightest interest 
to other than scientists. 

Of one which was felt throughout London and West- 
minster on February 8, 1750, we are told that the 
counsellors in the Court of King’s Bench and Chancery in 
Westminster Hall were so alarmed that they expected the 
building to fall, that a slaughter-house with a hay-loft 
over it was thrown down in Southwark, and that several 
chimneys fell.!_ No one seems to have been hurt however. 

On August 11, 1786, a shock was experienced over a 
considerable part of the north of England. At Cocker- 
mouth it was “attended with a noise as if a well-packed 
hogshead had been thrown with violence on a boarded 
floor. The strings of a spinnet were heard to vibrate. 
Others thought that thieves had broken in.” 2 

In 1792, on the evening of March 2, an earthquake of 
some violence was felt in the midland counties. One 
writing from Bottesford, in Leicestershire, says : 


“* It was a smart shock here, accompanied with more than a tremulous 
motion. ‘The noise to me at first was like something falling above 





' GENTLEMAN’s Macazing, xx. 89. 


? G. M., lvi. 707. 
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stairs. After a cessation of a second or two, it became louder and 
louder, and ended with a rolling clap of thunder, or like the whole 
house tumbling about our ears. . . . The earth moved very perceptibly, 
and some people were so alarmed as to run out of the house.” ' 


Onein 1805, in the Vale of Clwyd, one in 1822, about 
York, and lastly, one on December 23, 1838, in Leicester- 
shire, were perhaps of sufficient severity to deserve a 
passing mention. The winter of 1838-9 seems again to 
have been a period of general seismic disturbance, for on 
January 11 occurred a terrible shock in Martinique, which 
besides doing very extensive damage at Fort Royal and 
St. Pierre, completely destroyed the town of Case-Pilate. 
Indeed, when we take into consideration the much 
smaller population of the island at that time, it would 
seem to have been hardly less destructive in its effects 
than the appalling volcanic outbreak of May 1902. 

Several slight shocks have been felt in England since 
1838, butas they do not differ in character from the earlier 
ones, and possess no special features of interest, they may 
be passed over without remark. The last one of note 
occurred in East Essex, especially about Colchester, on 
April 22, 1884. This indeed did considerable damage 
to property, but fortunately little to persons. 

We may, I think, re-assure ourselves : here in England 
we stand in no great risk of death from this particular 
cause. In the last eight hundred years of our history we 
find but very few earthquakes which have done more 
than slight and local damage, hardly one which, in a 
country where such things are frequent, would afford 
matter for ten days’ talk. 


7 G. M., lxii. 272. 











Retrospective Review 
W. Fulwood’s “« Enemy of Idleness” 


The Enimie of Idlenesse: Teaching the maner 
and stile how to endite, compose and write all sorts 
of Epistles and Letters: as well by answer, as 
otherwise. Devided into foure Bokes, no lesse 
plesaunt than profitable. Set forth in English by 
William Fulwood Marchant, Sc. The Contentes 
hereof appere in the Table at the latter ende of 
the Booke. 


An Enimie to Idlenesse, 
A frend to Exercise: 

By practise of the prudent pen, 
Loe here before thine eyes. 


Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman, for 
Leonard Maylard. Anno 1568. 


Never, perhaps, since the glaring solecisms in the com- 
munications received from the monasteries moved Charle- 
magne to establish his famous schools, has the art of letter- 
writing been altogether ignored by teachers and students of 
Latin. Inthe Middle Ages, indeed, we hear little of any 
recognised text-books on the subject, but with the Renais- 
sance there came into being a large number of works on 
the composition of letters. Among the most popular 
treatises of this class—they are all called ‘‘De Con- 
scribendis Epistolis,”’ or by some similar titlk—were those 
of Aurelio Brandolini, Conrad Celtes, Erasmus, Lodovico 
Vives, Christopher Hegendorff, Georgius Macropedius, 
and later C. Verepaeus, ail of them well known in the 
schools of the sixteenth century.!_ The existence of such 
works soon suggested the publication of similar guides to 
letter-writing in the modern languages ; ; indeed, as early as 
c. 1474 we find a “ Formulare”’ intended to teach corre- 
spondence in German, while in 1502 Italy followed witha 


1 Editions of the treatises of Hegendorff, Macropedius and Verepaeus 
were printed in England. 
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“ Formulario da ditare litere a ogni persona ed a rispondere 
a tutte con ornato parlare e con tutte le mansioni,”! 

In England, however, no attempt at any regular expo- 
sition of the subject seems to have been made before the 
issue of the little book with which we have to deal. As 
the first of a very long series of letter-writers, it surely 
deserves somewhat more attention than it has hitherto 
received. Fulwood has indeed a brief notice in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” and there is a 
short account of this book in the ‘‘Censura Literaria,” 
vol. v. p. 134, and a somewhat longer one in the 
“Collectanea Anglo-Poetica,” vol. iii. (part 6), pp. 397- 
401, but, apart from these, I have met with but few 
allusions to it. 

In none of the accounts mentioned, nor, so far as I am 
aware, anywhere else, has it been suggested that the work 
is other than an original production of Fulwood’s. But 
the subject-matter of the letters given as examples, and 
especially the names and places mentioned in them, should 
at once Oe an attentive reader to suspect the work to be 
of French origin; and investigation shows that it is 
merely a translation 2? of an anonymous ® book published 
at Lyons in 1555, and reprinted in 1566 and 1579.* 


1 See Brunet, Manuel, s.v. “ Formulare ’’ and ‘‘ Formulario.” A copy 
of Sorg’s edition of the “ Formulare,” Augsburg, 1483, is in the 
British Museum. 

* The words on the title-page—of the first edition alone—“ Set forth 
in English,” look as though no attempt were made to conceal the fact 
that it was not original. 

* Though the work does not bear the author’s name, this may well 
have been known to contemporary readers, for in a letter on p. 167, 
headed, ‘Un quidam escrit 4 l’auteur,” which is omitted by Fulwood, 
occurs the following passage: Cela [i.e. the general character of the 
letters] correspond merveilleusement 4 ton nom, lequel retournant je 
trouve Pierre Durant, qui peut denoter & signifier oraison suasive, 
ferme, & de longe duree.”” The passage is not very clear; possibly we 
should read ‘‘Priére Durantfe].” I have not solved the anagram—if 
such it is—but some of my readers may be able to doso. I can dis- 
cover no Pierre Durant or Durand of the right date. _ 

* The first and last date are from Brunet. Besides the edition of 
1566, one of 1584 “ Plus les Lettres amoureuses des amans passidnez ” 
is in the British Museum. 
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The title, taken from a copy of the second edition, in the 
British Museum, is as follows : 

** Le Stile et Maniéere de Composer, Dicter, et Escrire 
toute sorte d’Epistre, ou lettres missives, tant par 
response, que autrement, Avec Epitome de la poinctuation, 
& accents de la langue Francoise’: Livre tres-utile & 
profitable. Nouvellement reveu & augmenté. A Lyon, 
par Thibauld Payan. 1566.” 

Fulwood’s translation is in general very close, though 
occasionally changes of order are made—as when he 
places three love-letters, taken from various parts of the 
work, together in a fourth book, with some rhymed ones 
of his own—and there are a certain number of omissions ; 2 
while in a few cases the translator has been obliged to 
modify the wording in order that his book should be 
suitable for English readers, though it is surprising how 
seldom he has thought it necessary to do this. In 
describing the work I shall point out a few instances of 
this modification. So far as I can discover, apart from 
such changes and the occasional addition of a few words 
to bridge over an omission, the only parts of the work 
for which any originality can be claimed are the pre- 
liminary matter and some love-letters in verse with which 
the book concludes, 

“The Enimie of Idlenesse’’ was by no means Ful- 
wood’s only work. In 1563% he had published a 
translation of Gratarolus’ “De memoria reparanda, 
augenda, etc.,” under the title of ‘“ The Castel of 
Memorie.” This is dedicated to Lord Robert Dudley, 


1 This treatise of punctuation is really an independent tract, often 
printed separately. 

? The most important of these occurs at the end of the work, where 
a long “‘ Harangue de M. Claude Tolomei, Ambassadeur de Siene,” and 
a supplement of letters of good authors, are altogether absent from the 
English version. Other omissions are a letter to a cardinal on p. 135 of 
the French, and the one to the author already mentioned, besides several 
in the third part of the work. It is of course possible that Fulwood 
may have used the 1555 edition, which I have not seen, and that the 
differences may be thus accounted for. It will have been noticed that 
that of 1566 professed to be “ Nouvellement reveu & augmenté.” 

’ The Epistle to the Reader is dated November 20, 1562. 
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afterwards Earl of Leicester, in a set of doggerel verses 
similar to those of the dedication of the ‘“ Enimie of 
Idlenesse.” An epistle to the reader follows, and some 
verses entitled ‘‘ The Bookes verdicte.”’ 

He next edited! Ralph Lever’s book on a game then 
in vogue, which appeared in 1563 as ‘‘ The most Noble, 
auncient, and learned playe, called the Philosophers 
game . . . by Rafe Lever, and augmented by W. F.” 
These initials have been wrongly taken for those of 
William Fulke,? but, as Mr. Hazlitt points out,® the 
first letters of the prefatory verses entitled ‘‘ The bookes 
verdicte” form the name WityAm Fviwop. Even apart 
from this, a comparison of the preliminary matter with 
that of the ‘‘ Castel of Memorie” would put the writer 
almost beyond doubt. 

To this early period of his life may belong three 
broadsides printed by John Allde at the Long Shop in 
the Poultry. One bears the date 1562, the others are 
undated: two are signed W. F., the other Willyam 
Fulwod.4 

Save for the publication of ‘‘ The Enimie of Idlenesse 
in 1568, there is no further news of him until 1574, 
when, as is pointed out in the ‘Collectanea Anglo- 
Poetica,” he is referred to in R. Robinson’s “ Rewarde of 
Wickednesse ” : . 

“ Let Studley, Hake, or Fulwood take 
That William hath to name, 


This piece of worke in hande, that bee 
More fitter for the same.” 


” 


If the “piece of worke” were the writing of exe- 
crable doggerel, there was surely none fitter than 
Fulwood. 

We now come to a difficult point. From 1580 to 
1592 a certain William Fulwood, merchant-taylor of 


* Without the author’s knowledge and altogether against his desire. 
Lever speaks strongly on the subject in his “Arte of Reason, rightly 
termed Witcraft,” 1573, sig. **3. 

* “Dictionary of National Biography ” under R. Lever. 

* ¢ Collections and Notes,” second series, p. 347. 
* See Mr. Hazlitt’s “ Handbook,” p. 215. 
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Long Lane—where the pawn-shops were—contrived to 
make himself very unpleasant to his neighbours, with the 
result of. several petitions and counter-petitions to the 
Privy Council, and much trouble to all concerned. Is he 
to be identified with our William Fulwood the translator, 
who—as we see by the title-page of his work—was a 
merchant? ‘The Enimie of Idlenesse”’ is dedicated to 
the Master, Wardens, and Members of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, a dedication which would come more 
naturally from one of the Company than from an out- 
sider, and Fulwood is not a particularly common name.! 
On the whole, it seems reasonable to suppose their 
identity, but I have not, up to the present, found absolute 
proof of it. 

I do not propose to enter into the history of this 
Fulwood’s misfortunes. It must suffice to say that in 
1582 or thereabouts we find him charged with a variety 
ot offences, including usury, fraud, illegal arrest, the 
attempted murder of one Thomas Walbut, and with 
having brought a certain Henry Frankland ‘to an 
obscure death” with the object of getting possession of 
his property ;? but whether anything resulted from these 
accusations we do not know. Some years later we hear 
of his being condemned in the Star Chamber—through 
the perjury of a witness, as he complains *—and in 1591 
his neighbours begin again to petition against him,‘ the 
chief cause of complaint being the vexatious suits which 
he had brought against them. In December of this year 
he is sent to the Fleet prison, but released a few days 


' There was, however, another family of Fulwoods, including a 
William, a Richard, and one “ Lazy John,” who were arrested in 1594 
on religious grounds (Cal. of S. P., Dom., 1591-4); also another 
William Fulwood, salter, of Bread Street (u.s. 1601-3, p. 145). 

* See the “ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-80 and 1581-90.” 
In S. P. Eliz. Dom. clxix. 46, will be found particulars of no less than 
eighteen distinct charges against Fulwood. ‘The paper belongs to the 
year 1584. 

* See the broadside signed “‘ Fulwood,” and dated November 27, 1589, 
of which the title is given Mr. Hazlitt’s “ Handbook,” p. 216. 

* See numerous references to the affair in the “Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ New Series, xxi., xxii. 
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later on giving a security of £300. ‘The last we hear of 
the matter is that, on June 11, 1592, it is handed over by 
the Privy Council to the Master of the Rolls, who is 
instructed to inquire into the points of difference between 
the parties and “to end all controversies betwixt them 
yf you can.” ‘And so,” the letter ends, ‘ hoping we 
shalbe no more troubled herewith.” 

To turn now to the work itself. The dedication to 
“the Master, Wardens, and Company of the Marchant 
Tayllors of London ” isa lengthy piece of doggerel verse 
in praise of the art of letter-writing. We are told that 
when we write to a friend : 


‘Our steede at home in stable standes 
our purse also we spare, 
When loving letter trots betwene, 
and mynde to mynde declares,”? 


Moreover a letter can be made to tell just what we 
wish said, neither too little nor too much : 


“When messenger by word of mouth 
might hap forget his note, 
And either tell somewhat to much, 
or else leave some untold: 
Therefore the littel Letter well 
to trust we may be bolde.”’? 


‘“ Letters trot . . . declare” in later editions. 

* In the edition of 1578, which is said to be “newly published and 
augmented,” the author, besides making slight changes throughout this 
dedication, added some lines at the beginning, in which he alludes to 
several of his contemporaries, namely Phaer, Heywood, Turberville, 
Googe, Golding, Gascoigne, Churchyard, Whetstone, and Twyne. He 
tells us, however, nothing new concerning them. In this revised edition 
the work is dedicated by name to “ Maister Anthonie Radcliffe,” Master 
of the Merchant Taylors; there is a new and longer epistle “‘ To the 
reasonable Reader,” and verses entitled ‘The Booke to the lookers on” 
supersede those headed “The bokes verdict.” In the work itself there 
are a number of small changes, including the addition, in various parts 
of the book, of nine letters. These are not contained in the French 
original, and I do not know whence Fulwood got them. Later 
editions appeared in 1582, 1586, 1593, 1598 and 1621. There was also 
an earlier one in 1571: I have not seen this and do not know whether 
it contains the additions, 
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We need not linger over the verses, entitled ‘‘ The bokes 
verdict,” which follow the dedication, or the uninteresting 
epistle ‘“‘ To the well disposed Reader,” but may pass on at 
once to the work itself. 

At the outset I should warn readers against expecting 
too much, Fulwood’s work, or rather perhaps we should 
say his French original, has none of the completeness of 
that which was destined to supersede it and for many years 
to remain the “only” letter-writer in our native tongue, 
Angel Day’s ‘‘ English Secretary.” It has not even the 
literary interest of Abraham Fleming’s miscellaneous 
collection of the letters of celebrated men, entitled “A 
Panoplie of Epistles; Or, A looking glasse for the 
unlearned,” of 1576. Its claim upon our attention is 
simply that it was the first work of its kind, and that it 
may have given in some sort the suggestion of these later 
and more interesting productions. 

The work opens with some general instructions on 
letter-writing. There are, the author explains, three 
principal kinds of letters: some are addressed to our 
superiors, as emperors, kings, &c.; others to our equals, 
as merchants, burgesses, citizens, &c. ; others again to our 
inferiors, as servants, labourers, &c. The style of the 
letter will vary in each case. For example, in writing to 
our superiors we must be careful to use superlative and 
comparative terms, as “most high, most mighty, right 
honorable, &c.,”’ but it is to be noted that of such terms 
‘‘ we must use but three at once at the most.” 

In every letter there are three necessary points 
—the author seems to have had a singular affection 
for the number three—‘‘the salutation of recommen- 
dation,” the subscription, and the superscription, or 
address, The instructions for the correct placing of the 
subscription—taken, of course, from the French—are 
curious : 


“To our superiors we must write at the right syde in the nether ende 
of the paper, saying: By your most humble and obedient sonne, or 
servant, &c. And to our equalles we may write towards the midst of 
the paper, saying: By your faithfull frende for ever, &c. To our 
inferiors we may write on high at the left hand, saying: By yours, &c.” 
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The superscription is of course to be upon the back, 
‘the letter being closed, sealed, and packed up after the 
finest fashion,” and we must write the “ dignitie, Lord- 
ship, Office, Nobilitie, Science, or Parentage” of the 
addressee, “and if we write moe than one, the chiefest 
and permanent dignities must be written first: then the 
consanguinitie: and afterwarde the mutable dignitie, as, 
for example: To my Lord of such a place, my cousin, 
Maister of the Requestes of our soveraigne Lord the 
King.” 

The forms of address for various persons, Bishops, 
merchants, and servants, are given, but they need not 
detain us. The author quaintly warns his_ readers 
against the use of imperatives when speaking to supe- 
riors; for example, if we wish the king to confer a 
benefice upon some friend, we must not say “ Soveraigne 
King . . . Behold such a one, who is a good Clerke, give 
him a benefice,” but rather, ‘“‘ Such a one semeth unto 
me to be very learned and skilful ; it were a charitable 
deede of your majestie to provide for him, and therefore 
I am bolde to commit him to your remembrance.” 

Some remarks about ‘‘ you” and “thou ” are perhaps 
worth notice. A merchant writing to one of his chief 
servants would address him as ‘‘ you,” but ‘“‘ one whom he 
lesse esteemeth” might be addressed as ‘“ thou,” though 
“you” could also be used. Some pages later the subject 
is again alluded to, and the passage is curious as illus- 
trating the way in which Fulwood takes what was meant 
to be especial praise of the original author’s country and 
transfers that praise to his own. 


“Note,” he says, “‘ that we are not accustomed to speake by thou, nor 
thee, as divers other nations whome we call strangers and barbarous 
people do, except it be in some respects [i.¢., in some special cases]: 
whereby is easely perceived the love, the gentle nature, humanitie, 
curtesie, reverence, & honour that we have and beare one to an other: 
yea even in wryting & speaking to our enimies and strangers ”’ (fol. 19”). 


In the original the passage runs: 


“ Notez que les Frangois n’ont acoustumé parler par tu, ne toy, ainsi 
que plusieurs autres nations, que nous appellons estranges & barbares, 
reservé en l’art de practique, & Chacellerie, en certains cas, qui ne sont 
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de la presente speculatid, & en cela est 4 Vceil evidemment cognue 
Yamour, la douceur, humanité, reverence, & honneur, que le bon peuple 
Francois a acoustumé avoir & porter l’un 4 l’autre: mesmes en escrivant 
& parlant a leurs ennemis & estrangers”’ (p. 29). 


In passing we may here note a curious instance of 
the translation of fictitious names of one language into 
those of another. The author says some people cannot 
be taught ‘‘ car aucuns escrivét ainsi, ‘ Benoist Claquedant, 
prince de Froibaux, 4 son compere Robin Croquepie, 
docteur a bien boire, salut, &c.’”” Fulwood translates : 
‘“For some wryte thus, Patrick Spendal, Prince of 
povertie : to his Gossip Geffrey Gracelesse, Doctor of 
Dronckenship, sendeth greeting, &c.” 

Some advice follows which, sage as it doubtless is, can 
hardly, one would image, have been of use save to those 
‘“‘fonde, Lunatike, or folkes wythout reason”’ to whom, 
as the author says, “it were but simplicitie to gyve 
instructions.” We are told, for example, that to those 
who hate reading letters we must write briefly, to those 
who delight in them, at length ; that we must, especially 
in writing to the clergy, hit the proper mean between 
want of reverence and undue flattery, writing very 
humbly, yet not exalting them more than reason requires ; 
that in a letter to an enemy more care is needed than in 
one to a friend. Lastly, we must not write of what we 
do not understand, nor in such a manner that our letters 
will not be intelligible to those that receive them, “for 
so shold they have just occasid to suspect that we deride 
and mock them.” 

Indeed, the simpler the language that we use, the 
better : 


‘“‘ And in fine, reteyne this for a principall that the fayrest language 
that may bee, is the common and familiar speache, and not that of rare 
and diffused phrases or inckhorne termes skummed from the Latin, nor of 
to base termes & barbarous, or termes unknowne except in certain places, 
for there is nothing more decent, than to keepe a meane in all things, 
and nothing more sure than to swim betwene two Ryvers” ! (fol. 6”). 





' “Et en somme retenez cela pour maxime, que le plus beau langage 
qui soit, c’est le commun & familier, qui n’est de trop hauts termes, 
scabreux, ou escumez du Latin, ne de trop bas termes & barbares, ou 
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Fulwood’s ‘‘ inckhorne termes ” may well be a reminis- 
cence of Thomas Wilson’s oft-quoted diatribe, in his 
“ Arte of Rhetorique,” against those who think eloquence 
to “‘stande wholie upon darke woordes, and he that can 
catche an ynke horne terme by the taile, him thei coumpte 
to bee a fine Englisheman and a good Rhetorician.” } 

That Fulwood knew Wilson’s work is shown by his 
recommendation of it on the following leaf as a subject 
of study for all who wish to write well, together with 
Richard Rainolde’s ‘‘ Booke called the Foundacion of 
Rhetorike, because all other partes of Rhetorike are 
grounded thereupon,” 1563.” 

There are three classes of epistles, those of Doctrine, 
of Mirth, and of Gravity : of each class an example is 
given. ‘That of Doctrine somewhat oddly deals with the 
question ‘‘whether that sorcerers do use to ryde upon a 
Bysom, and practise such other like trim trams” ; while 
the epistle of Mirth repeats, with some variation in setting, 
an oft-told tale — familiarised to us by Plutarch and 
Rabelais,—that of the frozen sounds, which thaw when 
spring comes. 

Fulwood now passes to the consideration of the letter 
itself, which must consist, as usual, of three parts, ‘‘ even 
as an Argument doeth,” namely, the cause, the intent, and 
the consequence : 


“The cause is in place of the Major, which moveth or constrayneth us 
to write to an other, willing to signifie unto him our mynde: The intent 
is in steade of the Minor, whereby we gyve him to understand what our 
mynde is by Epistle or letter. The consequent or conclusion is of it 
selfe sufficiently knowne.”’ 


This is the natural order for them, but ‘‘he that can 
artificially and workmanlike handle an Epistle ” can adopt 


termes incognus fors en certain lieu: & n’est rien plus honneste, que 
tenir par tout moyen, & rien plus seur, que nager entre deux rivieres 
(p. 24). 

The last phrase is a variant of the more usual “‘nager entre deux 
eaux,” to keep a mean. 

' “ Arte of Rhetorique,” 1560, fol. 83. 

* The French recommends the Rhetoric of ‘Maistre Pierre le 
Fevre,” i.¢., “Le grant et vray Art de pleine Rhétorique” of Pierre 
Fabri, first published in 1521. 
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any arrangement that he pleases. Several examples are 
given, but we need not linger over them. 

Amplification, Epilogues, and the use of a proverb for 
affording a sententious beginning to an epistle are next 
discussed, and we are advised to take care that the requests 
which we make in letters are reasonable, and that we 
avoid “ foure things which let & hinder the demaundant! 
from being granted.” 

One of these supplies an example of the slight changes 
which Fulwood was compelled to make: the French 
has : 


** La tierce, le lieu : comme mon debiteur m’a promis payer dix escus 
a la Gibray,? & je luy demande au Landict.”’ * 


Fulwood translates : 


‘The th[iJrd is the place: as if my debter should owe me .x. pound, 
to be payde in Paules Church, & I should demaunde it of him in 
Westminster Hall ” (fol. 17). 


We are told in some detail how to write when asking 
the gift of an office for a friend : “ The first way to get 
benevolence is in praising of him unto whom we write, 
for his liberalitie, his bountifulnesse, his justice, his vertue, 
etc.”—a point upon which the author constantly insists. 
“The second waie to purchase benevolence unto him for 
whome we write, is to say that he is modest, gentle to 
every one, & a man not voide of knowledge.” We 
must further write ‘honestly & modestly,” and must 
promise all service and perpetual obedience in return for 
the favour which we hope to receive. In illustration of 
this is given a letter to a king in support of an aspirant 
to knighthood, and from this point onward the book 
consists of a series of letters, each preceded by a brief 
commentary explaining the forms to be observed in the 
particular case. Thus we have letters to a judge to plead 
a friend’s cause ; to an advocate to request his counsel, 


' Later eds. have “‘ demaund.” 

* Guibray, a suburb of Falaise (Calvados), where an important cattle- 
fair was held in August of each year. 

* A great fair held at Paris in June. 
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with the advocate’s reply ; to beg a “ corporall benefit ”— 
in this case the loan of a book—and to return thanks for 
the benefit when received. We learn also “ how to write 
under the demonstrative gender, in the praise of some- 
body ”—or, on occasion, in his dispraise; we have forms 
of letters of sympathy, and are told “ how to write letters 
being in exile, under hope to obtaine restitution, ayde, 
counsell, or comfort.” Under these circumstances we 
must begin by explaining “ that such a fortune is common 
to all men.’’ Next come letters containing news; of 
congratulation; of advice; invective letters, among 
these being one from a barber to a physician against a 
certain surgeon who had made the preposterous claim 
“that it appertaineth not to any man living to meddle 
with curing of a wound or ulcer, within the citie, except 
he be a Chirurgia, & sworne to the Citie, at the least, 
if the Chirurgian be not present and assistant to 
see the whole cure; but behold his crafte, & how 
covertly he wold take away the practise, gaine, & 
profit of the Barbers!” The surgeon’s reply to the 
charge is also given. We learn also how to write 
“Domestical letters’? and how to “visit our Frend with 
Letters, not having any great matter to write”; we are 
shown ‘the style of a mery letter provoking to laughter 
or rejoycing,” and examples are given of letters on 
various kinds of business. 

It cannot be claimed that any of these letters are 
remarkable. Apart from a tendency to excessive polite- 
ness—or, rather, flattery of the person to whom they 
are addressed—they are plain and straightforward pro- 
ductions, of no literary merit, but useful, no doubt, for 
their purpose, It should be noted that a certain number 
of the letters are feigned to pass between classical 
personages, as from Appius to Cesar, complaining of 
injury done him by Cicero, with Cesar’s reply ; Cicero 
to Lentulus, complaining that through the malice of 
Clodius he has been sent into exile, etc. 

The second book consists of a collection of letters 
of sundry learned men, Hermolaus Barbarus, Marsilio 


Ficino, Angelo Politiano, and others. Some of Politian’s 
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seem hardly to follow out the elaborate rules laid down 
by the author. Here is one: 


‘Thou art sory bycause I write not unto thee: be sory no more, for 
now I write unto thee. Farewell.” 


And another : 


“I was very sory, and am very glad, bicause thou wast sick, and that 
thou art hole. Farewell.” 


The third book contains “the maner and forme how 
to write by aunswere,” and consists of examples alone, 
without comment. ‘The first is from a father to his 
son, a student of the civil law at Paris. The father, 
having had to pay a large dowry on his daughter’s 
marriage, has only been able to send him thirty crowns, 
instead of the usual fifty, for his half-year’s allowance ; 
on which the son has turned sulky, and has not written 
to his parents for more than three months. The letter 
begins affectionately enough, but as the writer proceeds 
he gradually works himself up, until we come to the 
following extraordinary outburst : 


**O Neroical crueltie of a childe, O heart of Iron, O barbarous usage, 
O wickednesse worthy to be caryed to the uttermost endes of the 
world ! ” 


The son answers in apologetic strain, complaining, 
however, of the high cost of living in Paris—his garments 
already four months ago are gaged to his host—and 
hoping that the money will be sent as soon as may be. 

We have letters from mother to daughter, from sister 
to brother, between two noblemen, and between merchants 
about the price of wine and other goods. From one of 
these we learn that the fish held in the highest esteem at 
Rouen’ was mackerel, so much so “ that who so ever can 
make traffike therein may surely say Attollite portas.” 
We have also a letter from a merchant to his factor about 
6000 crowns which seem to have mysteriously disap- 
peared : “I have sundry times required accompte of thee, 


1 So in the French version. In the English, Paris seems to be meant, 
but it is not very clear. 
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howbeit thou tournest thy deafe eare towardes mee : so 
that thou causest mee not onely for to have great admira- 
tion, but also greate suspition.” Therefore “ lyke a man 
of credite come thy waye unto Paris.” 

The book is brought to a conclusion by a collection of 
love-letters, some in prose, others in doggerel verse, these 
last being of Fulwood’s own composition. Among them 
we get the story of Pygmalion with what I fancy must be 
a refinement of Fulwood’s own. Pygmalion sets the 
image at his table to dine with him, and tries to feed it, 
but, alas ! 


‘The meat stil in hir mouth remaind, 
which thing Pigmalion gretly paind.” 


The last of the letters is headed 


“ A faithfull Lover, feling smart, 
doth nippe his Ladie false of hart.” 


He decides, in fact, to have no more to do with her: 


** And thus dere dame adieu, 
sith that thou art so strange : 
For certainly I know right well, 
that England is no graunge.! 
Therefore I will take holde, 
upon some stedfast stay: 
And force? not for the slippry Eele, 
sith she will needes away. 
But as the burned childe 
the fyer still doth drede : 
So am I warned now at first, 
hereafter to take heede. 


Correspondence 
A Note on some MSS. of the “* Roman de la Rose” 


Mr. Ursan,—No critical edition has yet appeared ot this 
famous poem, perhaps the most popular of all the 
literary productions of the Middle Ages. Its very 

‘ He means that there are “more maids than Malkin.” A grange 


was a lonely country house, cf O+hello, I. i. 106. 
2 Te., care, 
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popularity goes far to explain the lack. Nearly two 
hundred MSS. are extant, as M. Langlois tells us in 
his masterly survey of the work (vol. 11. chap. iii. of 
Petit de Julleville’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Langue et de la 
Littérature frangaise); and the stoutest hearted of 
“*Romanists”’ might well quail before so embarrassing 
a wealth of material. Of course no one could expect, 
or would want, an edition based on a minute collation 
of all the extant copies, printed or manuscript ; for 
the greater part of the text a comparatively small 
selection would suffice, and the other versions need only 
be consulted occasionally. But it is essential that the 
right selection should be made ; and this cannot be done 
until enough is known about each of the existing copies 
to enable an editor to group them according to their 
mutual relations, and so to assess each one at its due 
value as an aid towards restoring the original text. 

As regards the numerous early printed editions we 
shall soon, it may be hoped, be fully informed, thanks to 
the zealous industry of Mr. F. W. Bourdillon and the 
enterprise of the Bibliographical Society. One need not 
have made a special study of imcunabula to perceive the 
great interest of these early editions, with their quaint 
illustrations, and to be infected with a desire to know 
more about them. Seeing, however, that the poem was 
finished by Jean de Meun nearly, if not quite, two 
centuries before the first of them was printed, their 
textual authority is necessarily slight. This was recognised 
as long ago as 1735, by Lenglet du Fresnoy ; and Méon, 
whose edition of 1814 (virtually reprinted by Michel in 
1864), marks an immense advance on its predecessors, 
claims to have collated more than forty manuscripts for 
his text, using one dated 1330 as his basis. But with all 
reverence and gratitude for his great services to literature, 
we cannot pretend to regard his edition as satisfactory 
according to modern ideas, even so far as concerns the 
limited number of manuscripts which he consulted : he 
gives no list of them, and does not specify which he is 
following in particular passages. So there is plenty of 
room for a new edition, based on a systematic study of 
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all available manuscripts—and plenty of work for the new 
editor ! 

The object of the present note is to make a small 
contribution towards the preliminary task of classifying 
the manuscripts. Some of them contain a passage of 
twenty-six lines not to be found in any of the printed 
editions (at all events, not in any of those represented in 
the Library of the British Museum), and presumably not 
in any of the manuscripts used by Méon, or he would 
surely have mentioned it—if only to dismiss it in a foot- 
note as an interpolation, as he did the somewhat longer 
passage in praise of spiritual love, beginning ‘“‘ Méisme- 
ment en cest Amour.” This latter occurs in nearly all 
the printed editions; but Méon, not finding it in the 
oldest manuscripts, and finding no paraphrase of it in 
Molinet’s prose version, concluded that it had probably 
been inserted by some fifteenth-century copyist (ed. Méon, 
vol. ii. p. 19). If this view is confirmed by further in- 
vestigation, as seems likely (cf. Ward, ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Romances,” i. 878), then all the manuscripts containing 
the rejected lines may be grouped together in a place of 
comparative dishonour, as descendants of a late and freely 
“edited ’’ copy 

The passage to which I wish now to call attention is 
perhaps an interpolation too; but if so, it is one of 
respectable antiquity, for it occurs in a manuscript which 
can hardly have been written more than two or three 
decades after Jean de Meun’s death in 1305. In any case 
it will serve as a touchstone : either the manuscripts which 
contain it are interpolated, or else those which omit it are 
defective. So without further apology I will let the lines 
speak for themselves, be they Jean de Meun’s or 
another’s. They come between lines 6947 and 6948 of 
Méon’s edition (vol. ii. p. 132), in the middle of the 
Lover’s refusal to desert the God of Love and become a 
devotee of Reason. To show the context, Il. 6932-6952 
are quoted from Méon, and the inserted lines are put in 
their place as found in the manuscripts, with square 
brackets to mark where they begin and end : 
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Reson. 


L’ Amant. 


Cy respond P Amant a Raison. 


Dame, fis-ge, ne puet autre estre, 
I] me convient servir mon mestre 
Qui moult plus riche me fera 
Cent mile tans quant li plaira: 
Car la Rose me doit baillier, 

Se ge m’i sai bien travaillier ; 

Et se par li la puis avoir, 

Mestier n’auroie d’autre avoir. 
Ge ne priseroie trois chiches 
Socrates combien qu’il fust riches, 
Ne plus n’en quier oir parler. 

A mon mestre m’en vuel aler, 
Tenir li vuel ses convenans ; 

Car il est drois et avenans, 

S’en enfer me devoit mener, 
N’en puis-ge mon cuer refrener ; 
[D’autre part, se je vous amoie, 
Autres amors avec la moie 
Voudriez-vous plus de cent mile. 
Il n’est homme, n’en borc n’en vile, 
Pour que tenir le puissiez, 

Que vous ne la recheussiez, 

Et voudriez qu’il vous amast, 

Et que s’amie vous clamast. 
Trestout le monde ameries ; 
Trop vous abandonneries. 

Je ne vuil pas ne vous poist mie 
Aproprier commune amie ; 

Jen vuil une avoir moie quite. 


Quant j’oi ceste parole dite 
Reson respont a escient, 

Un petitet en sousrient : 

De noient te mes en esmoy. 
Seroiez-tu jalous de moy, 

Que pechiez en moi se meist, 
Certain seras, se Diex m’ait, 
Que ja n’i auras vilanie 

Quant de t’amor m’auras sesie. 
Miex fust ma char livrée a lous 
Que tu fusses cous ne jalous, 
Puiz que a moi te seras donnés. 


Dame, ne noient sermonnez. | 
Mon cuer ja n’est-il mie 4 moi 
Onc encores ne |’entamoi, 

Ne ne bé pas 4 entamer 

Mon testament por autre amer . 
A Bel-Acueltout le lessai. 
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The British Museum possesses thirteen manuscripts of 
the “‘ Roman de la Rose,” all of which, with one exception 
(Stowe 947, acquired in 1883), were described by the late 
H. L. D. Ward in his “‘ Catalogue of Romances,” vol. i. 
pp. 874-895. Five of these contain the inserted lines, 
and seven omit them; the thirteenth (Add. 16,169) is 
fragmentary, and lacks the part where they might be 
looked for. The manuscripts containing the lines are : (1) 
Egerton 881, on f. 48b; written early in the fourteenth 
century. The insertion does not occur at the usual place, 
but four lines further on—a point on which we shall have 
something to say presently. (2) Additional 31,840, 
f. 47b, probably written soon after the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The text, as printed above, has been 
taken from this MS.; but the variations presented 
by the others are few and trifling. (3) Royal 19 A. xviii., 
f. 36. (4) Roy. 20 D. vii, f.41b. (5) Eg. 2022, f. 75b. 
All the last three are of the fifteenth century. The 
seven manuscripts which omit the lines are Roy. 19 B. 
xill., Roy. 20 A. xvii., and Stowe 947, all fourteenth 
century; Add. 12,042, Roy. 19 B. xii, Eg. 1069, 
fifteenth century ; and Harl. 4425, about 1500. 

In Eg. 881 the lines occur between “ Mon testament pur 
autre amer ” and ‘‘ A Bel-Acuel tout le lessay,” where they 
are Clearly out of place. So the interpolation (if it be an 
interpolation) must be anterior to the date of this manu- 
script, since it has here been unintelligently copied ina 
wrong place; and this brings us very near to the actual 
lifetime of Jean de Meun. It seems just possible, indeed, 
that the lines may have formed part of the poem as it left 
his hands; that the scribe of Eg. 881, or more probably 
an earlier scribe, from whose copy the Egerton MS. was 
derived, misplaced them through inadvertence ; and that 
other copyists, finding the sense interrupted” by the lines 
as they then stood, decided to omit them altogether. But 
this is a mere suggestion, which I must leave to better 
equipped critics, whose researches have a wider range, to 


accept or reject. 
J. A. Herperrt. 
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The Negro and the Sundial 


Mr. Ursan,—In your “ Note Book,” THe Gent e- 
mMaN’s Macazine, March 1906, you ask what has become 
of the kneeling negro formerly in the grounds of 
Clement’s Inn. I think I am in a position, from notes 
made at the time of its removal, to furnish the desired 
information. This curious leaden figure of a negro, 
kneeling, and beating upon his head a sundial—con- 
sidered, by the way, to possess great merit as a work of 
art—was presented, in October or November 1886, to 
the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, in whose 
Gardens, on the terrace facing the Thames Embankment, 
it has been placed—a few yards only from the spot 
where the annual show of chrysanthemums was, and for 
all the writer knows may still be, held. The figure is 
stated to have been brought over from Italy about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by the then Lord 
Clare, and to have been presented by him to the Society 
of Clement’s Inn. This was a period in which such 
leaden figures were fashionable, a fashion maintained in 
England principally, I believe, at the hands of Van Nost, 
the statuary, who was responsible for the gilt equestrian 
figure of George the First in Grosvenor Square, so that 
the probabilities are that it is wrought in lead, and not, 
as sometimes stated, in bronze. Whatever the metal, 
however, it is still excellently preserved, and bears the 
date 1731.——I am, sir, yours, &c., 


J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


“* Kitty, a fair but frozen Maid” 


Mr. Ursan,—I do not know whether you may have 
observed that in the recently-published autobiography 
of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace is quoted, in a slightly 


' Erected by Sir Richard Grosvenor in the year 1726. “ Some villains” 
(probably Jacobite villains) ‘in the ensuing March dismembered this 
statue in a most shameful manner, and affixed a traitorous paper to the 


pedestal”? (Malcolm). 
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different and fuller form, the riddle familiar to all lovers 
of Miss Austen, which begins— 


“ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid,” 


and of which Mr. Woodhouse tried in vain to remember 
the whole. Mr. Wallace, who is apparently unaware 
what classic ground he is treading, extracts it from some 
old MSS. of his father’s, and gives no intimation as 
to its authorship, but he gives what Mr. Woodhouse 
was unable to recall, the latter half of the poem : 
“ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid, 
Kindled a flame I yet deplore : 
The hood-wink’d boy I called to aid, 


Though of his near approach afraid, 
So fatal to my suit before.” 


“That,” says Emma’s father, “ is all that I can recol- 
lect of it; but it is very clever all the way through. 
I can only recollect the first stanza, and there were 
several.” 

Mr. Wallace’s version is as follows : 


“ Kitty, 4 fair but frozen maid, 
Kindled a flame I still deplore, 
The hood-wink’d boy was called in aid 
So fatal to my suit before. 
Tell me, ye fair, this urchin’s name, 
Who still mankind annoys ; 
Cupid and he are not the same, 
Though each can raise or quench a flame 
And both are hood-wink’d boys.” 


The variants in wording, which I have italicised, 
and the omission of Mr. Woodhouse’s fourth line, which 
the form of the second verse proves to be necessary, 
suggest that this version was perhaps written down from 
memory. The more interesting question is, however, 
whether we have now the whole poem, and if so, who 
wrote it, and where does it come from? Mr. Wood- 
house uses the expression “ several” stanzas; but none 
of us, I suppose, would accept the dear old man’s un- 
supported testimony as to any question of fact; espe- 
cially as his desultory mind was probably already straying 
to the more interesting topic of “ poor Isabella,” of 
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whom the riddle made him think, because “she was 
very near being christened Catherine after her grand- 
mamma.” priori, then, I think, the assumption is that 
this is the whole, since the problem—(it is a riddle only 
in the most elementary sense, like Samson’s, or the old 
English riddles)—has been propounded in the five new 
lines. 

As to the authorship, Emma answers her father, with 
a touch of impatience not quite unpardonable, that she 
had it copied out on her second page, that she had taken 
it from the “ Elegant Extracts,” and that it was Garrick’s. 
One hesitates to impugn Miss Woodhouse’s accuracy, 
but one humble admirer has been hitherto unable to 
find it in the “ Elegant Extracts” (Weybridge, 1816), 
though there is another epigram on another Kitty with 
which any lady less precise and positive might possibly 
have confused it. 

Lastly, I confess with shame that I cannot solve the 
problem. If, therefore, you can throw light on any of 
these points, you will, dear Mr. Urban, greatly oblige. 


Rose S1pcwIck. 


[Notre.—Miss Woodhouse may have taken it from “ Elegant Extracts,” 
of which there were many editions differing in contents: but Sylvanus 
Urban cannot find this poem in the three or four editions he has searched. 
However, it appears in David Garrick’s “ Poetical Works ” (1785), vol. ii. 
p- 507: 

A RIDDLE. 

Kitty, a fair, but frozen maid, 
Kindled a flame I still deplore ; 
The hood-wink’d boy I call’d in aid, 

Much of his near approach afraid, 
So fatal to my suit before. 


At length, propitious to my pray’r, 
The little urchin came ; 

At once he sought the midway air, 

And soon he clear’d, with dextrous care, 
The bitter relicks of my flame. 


To Kitty, Fanny now succeeds, 

She kindles slow, but lasting fires : 
With care my appetite she feeds ; 
Each day some willing victim bleeds 

To satisfy my strange desires. 
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Say, by what title, or what name, 
Must I this youth address ? 

Cupid and he are not the same, 

Tho’ both can raise or quench a flame— 
I'll kiss you, if you guess. 


Mr. Wocdhouse, therefore, was for once comparatively accurate. The 
solution of the riddle is left to ingenious readers by S. U.] 


“© Music Tree” 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—The statement of Properties pre- 
ceding the Comedy of the “Faery Pastorall” in J. 
Haslewood’s Roxburghe Club Edition (1824) of William 
Percy’s (1600) “ The Cuck-Queans and Cuckolds 
Errants and the Faery Pastorall or Forest of Elues” 
begins : 

“ Highest, Aloft, and on the Top of the Musick Tree, the 
Title The Faery Pastorall. Beneath him pind on Post of 
the Tree, the Scene Eluida Forrest. Lowest of all over 
the Canopie NawanwPodaov, or Faery Chappell, etc. etc.” 

I can find no mention of Musick Tree in any dictionary 
or other book of reference. 

It has been suggested that this Tree refers : 

(i) To an ordinary music stand placed in the raised 
balcony at the back of the Elizabethan stage. 

(ii) To a regular musicians’ gallery built above this 
balcony, and resting upon it by one or more pillars 
according to size. 

(iii) Merely to some decoration in the theatre (un- 
known) in which the piece was to be played, representing 
the various branches of the musical art. 

Res you can give me any assistance, I should be very 
glad. 
Yours faithfully, 


R. C. P. 
Wenlocksbarn 


Mr. Ursan,—One or two last words, permissu superiorum. 
The authority quoted by Newcourt, “Liber L.,” 
still exists amongst the archives of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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and its principal contents have been summarised by 
Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, who describes it as a fine volume 
of which the earlier part was written in the middle of the 
twelfth century. For purposes of historical topography, 
it is only second in importance to the celebrated “ Liber 
A. vel Pilosus,” of which some use was made by Mr. 
Tomlins in his “Yseldon.” The late Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, in a letter written shortly before his lamented 
death, informed me that he had tried, years ago, to get 
“Liber A.” included in the Rolls Series, but was not 
successful, as the list was already overflowing. The 
book was too large for any private enterprise, but it 
would be full of interest, he added, if placed in the hands 
of a competent editor. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that “Liber A.” and “Liber L.” are merely 
chartularies, and cannot therefore be considered original 
authorities. I doubt if any mention of Wenlocksbarn 
will be found in these chartularies, as it is very question- 
able if, at the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
prebends of St. Paul’s possessed territorial designations. 
I notice that Mr. Hennessy, whose “ Novum Reper- 
torium ” has superseded Newcourt’s work, has omitted 
to give any authority against the name of Adwinus. 
The intrusion of the letter m into the old name need 
not cause surprise. The Domesday “’Toteham” and 
“ 'Totehele ” became Tottenham and Tottenhall, while 
*““Tseldone”” and “ Neutone” received an m and a g 
as Islington and Newington, and in the former case 
din, a down, was converted into t#n, a town. “‘ Hermodes- 
worde ” also became Harmondsworth, and, if space 
permitted, numerous other instances could be given.» 
With regard to the parish in which Wenlocksbarn lay, 
I need only quote the writer of the article, who stated 
(ante, p. 96) that “it is highly probable that Wenlock 
Street, Wenlock Road, and Wenlock Basin . . . ap- 
proximately mark the site of the little old hamlet.” 
But all these places are in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, and are much nearer the boundary of Isling- 


1 Such words as messenger, passenger, harbinger, and even counterpane, 
are instances of the intrusive . 
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ton parish;than that of St. Giles’, Cripplegate. “t,They 
mark the site of the old farm mentioned by Mr. Tomlins, 
which is represented in Cary’s fine map of 1819 under the 
strangely corrupted name of “ Hemlock Barn.” ‘This 
is the farm mentioned by Hatton as lying only three 
fields distant from Islington parish. 

As for Finsbury, the Anglo-Saxon word for a fen 
was fen or fenn. ‘The name of Finsbury repeatedly occurs 
in various forms in the Calendars of Feet of Fines for 
London and Middlesex, in the Calendars of Husting 
Wills, in the early Inquisitions, in the Report on the 
MSS. belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
&c., but in not a single instance have I met with the form 
“ Fenbury ” or “ Fensbury.”* If any writer on place- 
names can give any historical authority, derived from 
records dating earlier than the sixteenth century, for 
the derivation from a fen, I should be only too pleased to 
receive it. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 


A New Ballad? 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—May I draw the attention of 
all who “love a ballad in print” to what I believe to 
be a genuine specimen of the traditional ballad, hitherto 
unrecognised as such? 

The manuscript in which it is found (No. 354, Balliol 
College MSS., Oxford) is a very interesting collection 
of romances, ballads, songs, and carols, written down 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. Though 
the version of the famous “ Nut-brown Maid ” therein 
contained has been known a long time, it is only of 
recent years that the value of the rest of this MS. has 


1 The earliest form in the Feet of Fines is “ Vinisbir,” 15 Hen. III., but 
that most usually found is “ Fynesbery ” or “ Fynesbury.” In the release 
by Robert de Baldok, Prebendary of Finsbury, of his claim to the manor in 
favour of the Mayor and Commonalty of London, the form is “ Finesbiri” 
(“ Hist. MSS. Com. Ninth Report,” Appendix, p. 8a). The family of 
Fiennes, or Fynes, had an early connection with St. Giles’, Cripplegate. 
Stow, a good topographer, but no etymologist, seems to have been the first 
to connect the name with a fen. This word never assumes the form of 
“ fine ” or “ fyne,” nor does this derivation account for the possessive 5. 
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been recognised. I believe the whole is now in print, 
such pieces as had not been previously in type being 
printed in the German periodical Anglia, Band XXVI., 
by Professor Ewald Flugel in 1903. As far as can be 
ascertained, this date represents the first appearance in 
print of the ballad, which for lack of a better title 
may be called The Folly Fuggler. 

The story runs as follows: There is a rich baron’s 
daughter, who refuses all suitors. The jolly juggler 
hears of this proud lady, and juggles himself into fine 
trappings, making a steed out of an ‘‘ old horse bone.” 
The lady thinks him a knight, and entertains him right 
royally; in the morning, however, she finds he is but a 
“‘blear-eyed churl.” He escapes hanging by juggling 
himself into a meal-bag; the dust falls in the lady’s 
eye. 

‘ can find no exact parallel to this in Child’s collec- 
tion, but perhaps some of your readers can supply the 
deficiency. The horror of “ churl’s blood ” is thoroughly 
typical of ballads of heroic ages ; compare Glasgerion. 


Yours truly, 
P. &. 


Review 


“ EvizaBETH Montacu, THE QuEEN OF THE BLUE 
Srockincs : Her Correspondence from 1720 to 1761.” 
By her Great-Great-Niece, Emity J. CLimenson. With 
Illustrations. Two vols. (John Murray, 36s. net.) 


Mrs. Montacu was judged by Fanny Burney to be a 
person “ to respect rather than to love,” and doubtless in 
the later years of her long life she sometimes assumed 
Olympian airs that made her appear cold and un- 
sociable. When Dr. Johnson, writing Lord Lyttelton’s 
life, expressed his low opinion of the once-admired 
“Dialogues of the Dead” (his lordship’s “ Dialogues,” 
not Lucian’s)—to which she had contributed three papers 
—her indignation rose high. The Doctor had submitted 
the proof-sheets for her criticism. He waited patiently, 
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but she made no sign. Among his familiars he had 
spoken in praise and blame of her, odi et amo, but he 
valued her friendship and was plainly anxious to avoid 
offending her. She did not openly quarrel with Johnson 
when he published his strictures on the “ Dialogues” ; 
but she took care to let him see that she was annoyed. 
He was still invited—and still went—to her dinners, but 
they were at different ends of the table. To General 
Paoli, who was sitting next him, he ruefully remarked, 
“You see, sir, I am no longer the man for Mrs. 
Montagu.” Horace Walpole glanced at her in his light 
malevolent manner, but he was glad enough to accept her 
invitations, and fumed when they did not come. A 
loyal, unswerving, devoted admirer was Edmund Burke. 

But the handsome volumes before us are not concerned 
with Mrs. Montagu’s later life; she was born in 1720 
and died in 1800; and our second volume carries us 
only to the end of 1761. We hope that the accom- 
plished editress may continue her labours, for she assures 
us that she has hundreds of interesting unpublished 
letters collected from various quarters. Some may shake 
their heads and mutter ne guid nimis; but a couple more 
volumes (well indexed, like the present) would be very 
welcome. One little quarrel we have to pick with Mrs. 
Climenson. Why does she not mention Dr. Doran’s “ A 
Lady of the Last Century,” which is surely a very charm- 
ing book, and presented her great-great-aunt in a most 
engaging light to the readers of the seventies ? 

Mrs. Montagu (Elizabeth Robinson) was a daughter 
of Matthew Robinson, who came of a line of Scottish 
Barons. At eighteen, when he was a fellow commoner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he married a wealthy heiress, 
Miss Elizabeth Drake (daughter of Councillor Robert 
Drake, of Cambridge), by whom he had twelve children. 
Mrs. Drake, being left a widow, had taken as her second 
husband Dr. Conyers Middleton, whose ‘‘ Life of Cicero ” 
was once so highly esteemed; and it was during her 
frequent visits to her grandmother at Cambridge that 
Elizabeth Robinson acquired her early taste for letters. 
Distinguished scholars and divines met at the Doctor’s 
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house ; he encouraged her to be present at these gather- 
ings, to take note of the conversation and afterwards to 
repeat to him what she could remember of it. Her 
precocity was certainly astonishing, for we read that at 
the tender age of eight she had transcribed the whole of The 
Spectator. In her twelfth year she thus addresses Lady 
Margaret Cavendish Harley (daughter of the famous 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford), who was seven years her 
senior :— 


“ Mapam,— 

Your ladyship’s commands always give me a great deal of pleasure, 
but more especially when you ordered me to do myself this honour, 
without which I durst not have taken that liberty, for it would haye 
been as great impertinence in me to have attempted it as it is 
condescension in your ladyship to order it.” 


Her correspondence with Lady Margaret, who became 
Duchess of Portland in 1734, extended over many years. 
In October 1734, when she had hardly completed her 
fourteenth year, she wrote to the young Duchess to 
explain the non-delivery of a letter entrusted to a 
careless footman :— 


“ ... I sent it immediately to Canterbury by the servant of a 
gentleman who dined here, and I suppose he forgot to put it in the 
post. I am reconciled to the carelessness of the fellow, since jt has 
procured to me so particular a mark of your concern. If my letter 
were sensible, what would be the mortification that, instead of having 
the honour to kiss your Grace’s hands, it must lie confined in the foot- 
man’s pocket with greasy gloves, rotten apples, a pack of dirty cards, 
and the only companion of its sort, a tender epistle from his sweetheart, 
‘tru till deth.’ Perhaps by its situation, subject to be kicked by his 
master every morning, till at last by ill-usage and rude company, wor? 
too thin for any other use, it may make its exit in lighting a tobacco- 


pipe.” 

A witty piece of Eve’s flesh, truly, this budding Blue 
Stocking ! 

The early letters are largely given up to vivacious 
accounts of dances, visits to Tunbridge Wells, to Bath, to 
Canterbury Races. In January 1740, the weather was 
very severe, and a frost-fair was held on the Thames. 
‘© What will the world come to now the Duchesses drink 
gin and frequent fairs!” remarks Elizabeth. She 
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suffered from severe headaches in this year, and at the 
advice of Dr. Sandys tried the plunge-bath in Marylebone 
Gardens. In a letter to her sister Sarah (herself an 
agreeable letter-writer, and the author of “Millenium 
Hall,” 1762) she describes her Marylebone experiences :— 


“If you was to see me souse into the cold bath you would think I 
had not sense or feeling . . . The Duchess went with me the first 
time and was frightened out of her wits, but I behaved much to my 
honour. Mrs, Verney went to learn to go in of me. Mrs. Pendarves 
went with me to-day and was as pale as a ghost with the fear of my 
being drowned, which you know is impossible. I go in every day and 
have found benefit already ; but there are two things I dislike, viz., the 
pain of going overhead and the expense of the bath. The Duke and 
Duchess are very good in lending me the coach every morning to 
Marylebone, which is two miles from here, but the bath was better 
than any at Charing Cross.” 


Her marriage in August 1742,"with Edward Montagu, 
a grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich, was in every 
respect a satisfactory union. He was her senior by 
twenty-nine years ; a wealthy owner of coal mines, and 
“fond of the severer studies, particularly mathematics.” 
The respected Dr. Middleton, sending his congratula- 
tions, naturally took the opportunity of delivering a brief 
homily :— 


“©, . . As all conjugal happiness is founded on mutual affection, 
cherished by good sense, so you have the fairest prospect of it now open 
before you by your marriage with a gentleman not only of figure and 
fortune but of great knowledge and understanding, who values you not 
so much for the charms of your person as the beauties of your mind, 
which will always give you the surest hold of him, as they will every day 
be gathering strength, whilst the others are daily losing it. But I 
should make a sad compliment to a blooming bride if I meant to 
exclude her person from contributing any part to her nuptial happiness ; 
that is far from my meaning; and yours, madam, I am sure, could not 
fail of having its full share in acquiring your husband’s affection. What 
I would inculcate therefore is only this: that, though beauty has the 
greatest force to conciliate affection, yet it cannot preserve it without 
the help of the mind; and, whatever the perfection of the one may be, 
the accomplishments of the other will always be the more amiable, and 
in the married state especially will be found, after all, the most solid and 
lasting basis of domestic comfort.” 


The honeymoon was spent at Allenthorpe, her hus- 


band’s Yorkshire seat, where she greatly enjoyed the 
ecc—2105—May ’06 2D 
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peaches, nectarines ahd apricots. She wrote of her 
husband in terms of steady approval :—‘“It must be 
itksome to submit to a fool. The service of a man of 
sense is perfect freedom. Where the will is réasonable 
obedience is a pleasure.” And again :—“I] think we 
increase in esteem without decaying in complaisance ;” a 
very fortunate state of things. Edward Montagu died at 
a good old age in 1775, and never for a moment had 
the happiness of their married life been interrupted by 
bickerings or misunderstandings. They had only one 
child, a son, who, to their deep sorrow, died in infancy 
(September 1744). 

In 1745 she was at Tunbridge Wells, where to her 
amazement she found Dr. Young hobnobbing with 
old Colley Cibber of all people in the world. She 
regained her spirits at Tunbridge Wells, and was 
able to announce to the Duchess of Portland that her 
appetite had improved (“I can eat more buttered roll in 
a morning than a great girl at a boarding-school, and 
more beef at dinner than a Yeoman of the Guard ’’), that 
she was sleeping well, and that she was deriving much benefit 
from the waters. Besides, the companionship of the author 
of “Night Thoughts ” was very comforting. Later we hear 
a little about the Rebellion, which had a depressing effect 
on the amusements of fashionable society. Her husband 
had gone to Yorkshire to make preparations with the 
neighbouring gentry against the rebels’ possible attack ; 
and her anxiety to join him brought from the warm- 
hearted, high-minded gentleman letters that any woman 
might have been proud to treasure :— 


“. .. The happiest days that j ever past itt my life have beén with 
you, and j hope Heaven, after these storms shall be blown over, will 
grant me the long enjoyment of your charming society, which I prefer 
above everything upon Earth. . . I cannot consent to the danger you 
might run by coming to me, however glad j might be to have you with 
me, but must desire you and conjure you without any further difficulty 
or hesitation to go to your Father’s in Kefit, where you will be amongst 
those who best love you and are most capable to defend you, till j can 
come to you there myself.” 


Towards the close of 1745 there were fears of a French 
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invasion, and Mrs. Montagu’s mother—Mrs. Robinson— 
was greatly perturbed. ‘I will tell you,” she writes from 
Mount Morris, near Hythe, in Kent, “‘ what I have done 
by way of precaution. ‘I have packed up all ye linen, 
plate and clothes yt cou’d be spared from constant use, 
and all writings, and they are ready loaded in the waggon, 
and secured tennant’s horses to carry them off. As to 
furniture it may take its fate ; as I cou’d neither put it 
up properly, nor get carriages to carry it off on ye 
sudden.” 

The first allusion to “ blue stockings” occurs in a letter 
of Samuel Torriano to Mrs. Montagu, under date 
November 13, 1756. After mentioning Dr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, he adds: ‘“‘ Monsey swears he will make out 
some story of you and him before you are much older ; 
you shall not keep blew stockings at Sandleford for 
nothing.” Boswell was evidently mistaken when he stated 
(for the confusion of posterity) that the ‘ Blue Stock- 
ing” coteries were so named from Stillingfleet’s wearing of 
blue stockings. He gives 1781 as the date when these 
social gatherings first came into notice ; but Stillingfleet 
died in 1771, and in his later years had discontinued 
the use of blue stockings. Doubtless, as Mrs. Climenson 
remarks, the name is to be traced to ‘‘ the famous das bleu 
assemblies of Paris, held in the salons of Madame de 
Polignac in the Rue St. Honoré, where the wearing of blue 
stockings was the rage.” 

Mr. Montagu’s brother, Matthew Robinson (second 
Baron Rokeby), was something of an oddity. Their 
father had keenly relished the polite attractions of the 
metropolis, and had always had a strong distaste for 
country retirement ; but the son became a long-bearded 
hermit (when beards were out of fashion), who lived on 
raw meat and honey. Her brother’s attire scandalised 
Mrs. Montagu when he paid a visit to Court in 1761. 


“‘T wish the Beefeaters,’’ she wrote to her husband, “had not let him 
pass the door. Lord Harry Beauclerc,on the buzz his appearance 
occasioned, desired the people to be quiet, for that he had never seen 
the gentleman so well dressed before.” 


Our extracts give but a slight foretaste of the rich 
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entertainment that these two delightful volumes afford. 
We must particularly commend the admirable illustra- 
tions; but perhaps some old favourites—though we are 
glad to meet them again—might fairly claim to have 
earned a writ of ease. Johnson, Burke, and Sterne have 
been engraved again and again; but not a few of the 
portraits appear to be engraved for the first time. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


YLVANUS URBAN, who was a very small boy 
S when he first made Dr. Richard Garnett’s acquaint- 
ance, can hardly yet realise that this fine old scholar 
—the friend of all his days—has passed to his long home. 
It was Garnett’s renderings from the Greek Anthology 
that turned young Sylvanus Urban’s thoughts to 
Meleager of Gadara and divers epigrammatists, when he 
had hardly Greek enough toconstrue the Anabasis ; and 
it was Garnett’s enthusiasm that inspired him with a 
life-long love of Shelley. How much curious learning 
died with Richard Garnett! Had he been spared he 
would have been a frequent contributor to the GEenTLE- 
mMAN’s Macazine. When he sent the letter (on the 
British Museum Catalogue) which appeared in the March 
number, he promised that papers of a more elaborate 
character should shortly follow. But amavra vg kal 
peraorpeper THN. 


Lately Sylvanus Urban visited the Vale of Evesham to 
gladden his eyes with the sight of the fruit-blossom. It 
was a heavenly day, and the wide expanse of blossom in 
the morning sunlight was a sight worth going many 
miles to see. From Evesham he went on to’Tewkesbury, 
where the first thing he noticed was a hoarding with an 
advertisement of ——’s mustard. What, then, has become 
of the once-vaunted “Tewkesbury mustard”? Sylvanus 
Urban made inquiries, and at last found a townsman who 
directed him to a row of wretched hovels: “ That’s 
where the mustard used to be manufactured.” Will 
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some reader of Tue GenTLeMaN’s Macazine say when 
the industry became extinct? Samuel Rudder, in his 
“ New History of Gloucestershire,” 1779, wrote : “The 
town had formerly some share in the clothing business, 
but that has been long since lost. Its chief trade at 
present is malting, stocking-frame knitting, especially of 
cotton, anda little nailing. But the making of mustard- 
balls, as taken notice of in every book that treats of this 
place, has so long been discontinued as not to be within 
the remembrance of any person living.” Yet in 
“Magna Britannia,” 1720, we read: “'The clothing 
trade thrives here, being encouraged by its nearness to 
Cotswould-Hills and Stroud-Water; but the Mustard 
Balls made here, so proper for clearing the head, make 
it more talked of tho’ less profitable. "Tis very biting, 
and therefore has occasion’d this Proverb for a sharp 
Fellow, He looks as if he had lived on Tewkesbury 
mustard.” A gazetteer of 1752 speaks of the mustard 
industry as still flourishing, but gazetteers are not 
always up-to-date in their information. Everybody 
remembers Falstaff’s “ his wit is as thick as Tewkesbury 
mustard.” 


It is well to know that Sir Thomas Browne’s skull is 
to be restored to the vault (whence it was filched in 
1840) in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 
“Tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s Churchyard as in 
the sands of Egypt,” wrote Browne in the glorious 
peroration to “ Urn Burial”; but that his skull should 
have been exposed in a museum show-case for three-score 
years to the gaping view of morbid sightseers is a 
serious reflection on the good taste and good feeling of 
the people of Norwich. Not long ago a determined 
effort was made in certain quarters to induce the 
authorities to open Shakespeare’s grave and submit his 
skull to the scrutiny of irreverent scientists, but the 
proposal was emphatically rejected. Let such ghoulishly- 
inclined busybodies confine their attention to the 
anatomy of Jonathan Wild. 


As so many generations of scholars have worked at 
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the text of Shakespeare jt is rare to find new emen- 
dations that deserve serious attention. One noted 
crux in Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 11, 


“So perttaunt like would I o’ersway his state, 
That he should be my fool, and I his fate,” 


has baffled the ingenuity of commentators. ‘Theobald, 
who was so often happily inspired, proposed the unsatis- 
factory reading “ pedent like ”; Hanmer gave “ portent- 
like,” and Capell “ pageant-like.” Mr. H. C. Hart 
(whose edition of Ben Jonson is eagerly awaited) 
suggests to Sylvanus Urban that the true reading 
may be “ pendant-like” (‘‘pendant” being written 
*“‘pendaunt ”), which is certainly better than anything 
yet advanced. Mr. W. J. Craig (who has been engaged 
for many years on a Glossary to Shakespeare) proposes 
an excellent emendation in Pandarus’ last speech at the 
close of Troilus and Cressida: “O traitors and bawds, 
how earnestly are you set a-work and how ill requited!” 
The word “ traitors” has not hitherto been suspected ; 
but Mr. Craig’s simple correction ‘traders’ (compare 
““Good traders in the flesh” a few lines below) is 
instantly and absolutely convincing. 


Sylvanus Urban now ventures to suggest an emenda- 
tion of his own—1 Henry VI., v. 3,the scene between 
Suffolk and Margaret. The closing lines of Suffolk’s 
second speech run thus in the 1623 folio: 

** Wilt thou be daunted at a Womans sight? 


I: Beauties Princely Maiesty is such, 
*Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough.” 


(“I” is, of course, the old form of “ Ay.””) The words 
italicised are evidently corrupt. Hanmer proposed 
‘¢ makes the senses crouch’; among other emendations 
recorded in the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ” are ‘ wakes 
the sense’s touch,” “ mocks the sense of touch,” “ makes 
the senses dull,’ &c. None of these is at all satisfac- 
tory. The reading that Sylvanus Urban suggests is 
‘mates the senses’ vouch,” 1.¢., upsets the clear testi- 
mony of the senses. ‘‘ Mate,” signifying ‘‘ amaze, 
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confound,” is common enough in Elizabethan English, 
e.g-, Macbeth, v. 1: 


‘My mind she has mated and amazed my sight.” 


For “ vouch” used as a substantive, cf. Henry VIII., i.1: 


“and make my vouch as strong 
As shore of rock,” 


and Othello, ii. 1: 
“The vouch of very malice itself.” 


Suffolk’s speech was certainly meant to close with a 
rhymed couplet. 


The decay or decadence of claret is a matter which 
exercises some of the nobler minds of the age. When the 
few remaining bottles of ’75 claret have been drunk, and 
the still fewer bottles of ’69, there is nothing more to 
follow, and claret will become a memory to those who 
have’known it and will mean something quite different to 
the younger generations. Your wine-merchant will tell 
you that he has plenty of fine claret, and will confidently 
advise you to lay down what he describes as a vintage 
wine : it will fail to fulfil expectations, and he will advise 
laying down another “ vintage,” and so it goes on. But 
the fact seems to be that ever since the French stocks in 
the Bordeaux district were grafted with scions from 
America, claret has not only lost its flavour, but its 
staying power. ‘There are those who will tell us that the 
after-dinner cigarette has killed claret-drinking, and it is 
true that the two are incompatible, but the dying race of 
those who knew claret numbers not a soul so dead as not 
to be able gladly to postpone tobacco for a few minutes 
while there remained a chance of honouring “the finest 
grape-juice going.” 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s proposals for publishing by 
subscription “Unknown and Inedited Works of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries”? may now be 


further considered. The publication by Mr. Dobell 
of the poems of Thomas Traherne from MS. was an 
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event of real literary importance. There is no reason 
for supposing that another MS. of these poems exists, 
and Mr. Dobell earned the thanks of all lovers of 
poetry by restoring Traherne to the company of Henry 
Vaughan and George Herbert. In his Introduction to 
the poems Mr. Dobell gave from Traherne’s prose 
some extracts that recalled “The Cypress Grove” of 
William Drummond of Hawthornden. The fault of 
Traherne’s poetry, which had not received his “ last 
hand” for press, is a certain monotonousness; and it 
may turn out that he was even a better writer of prose 
than of poetry. Admirers of the poems will certainly 
want “ The Centuries of Meditation,” which are to be 
followed by “Christian Ethicks.”’ 


Particular interest attaches to the “‘ Poems of William 
Strode,” for Mr. Dobell wili be the first who has 
attempted to collect—from MSS. and printed mis- 
cellanies—the poems of this gifted Canon of Christ 
Church. What a nest of singing-birds was Christ 
Church in the first half of the seventeenth century ! 
Robert Burton, the adorable and immortal author of 
the “ Anatomy,” could hold his own with any—as he 
showed in those entrancing verses, ‘When I go musing 
all alone.” Surely “the most flourishing college of 
Europe” (as Burton dubbed it) had good cause to 
be proud of its children. Richard Corbet, William 
Cartwright, Henry King, Martin Lluellyn, Jasper 
Mayne—and the rest of them—were they not of the 
very salt of the earth? The “ Hark! my Flora, love 
doth call us,” of Cartwright, makes Carew’s “‘ Rapture” 
appear laboured pedantry; and those strange solemn 
verses (that haunted Edgar Allen Poe) of Henry King to 
his dead wife— 


“‘ Stay for me there: I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale— ” 


will thrill many a lonely man for many an age to 
come. 
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Tue CatuoticRecorp Society. 
—The first issue of this recently 
formed Society, a volume of “‘ Mis- 
cellanea,” has an interesting pre- 
face by Abbot Gasquet, in which 
he recalls the attempt made some 
fifty years ago by Lord Acton to 
found a similar Society—to be 
called the Lingard Club—and the 
failure of the attempt owing to the 
want of sufficient support. Abbot 
Gasquet describes the objects of 
the new Society, namely, the pub- 
lication of documents illustrative 
of the history of English Catholi- 
cism from the time of the Refor- 
mation; and we are glad to learn 
that the documents will, as a 
general rule, be printed in full, and 
that editing will be reduced to a 
minimum. An appeal is made for 
support for the Society, but we are 
left altogether in the dark as to 
the constitution, subscription, and 
qualification for membership. Not 
even the address of a secretary or 
other person from whom such 
information could be obtained is 
given. 

The pieces contained in the 
volume are numerous, and it is 
possible to mention only a few of 
the most important. We have 
first a report of Dr. Nicholas 
Sanders to Cardinal Moroni on the 
change of religion in England on 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
This is reprinted from a MS. of 
date 1561 in the Vatican library. 
Sanders’ report is followed by a 
number of official lists of those im- 
prisoned on religious grounds in 
the various London prisons from 
1562-1580, taken from MSS. in the 
Record Office and at the British 
Museum. Of these lists we have 
a small complaint to make. It is 


Learned Socteties 





not always perfectly clear whether 
the editor supposes all whose names 
are included to have been impri- 
soned on charges of popery, or not. 
In some cases persons suffering on 
other charges are omitted from the 
lists, while in others which seem 
to be parallel they are included. 
If, as we suppose, the omission or 
inclusion is dictated by evidence 
external to the documents them- 
selves, this should, we think, have 
been made clear. Other items of 
especial interest are the Autobio- 
graphy of William Weston the 
Jesuit, 1589-1603, the earlier part 
of which had already been printed 
by John Morris in his “ Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers,” and 
the “ Notebook of John Southcote, 
1623-1637 ”; while much of the 
greatest value for the history of 
Catholic families is to be found in 
the Registers of the Catholic mis- 
sions at Winchester (1731-1826), at 
Cowdray House (1745-1822), and 
at Perthir in Monmouthshire 
(1758-1799). There is an excellent 


index. 


Tue Haxtuyt Socirty.—The 
Society has recently issued (for 
1905) “ The Journal of John Jour- 
dain, 1608-1617.” This interesting 
and important diary, of which the 
original is unfortunately lost, is 
edited from a contemporary copy 
in the British Museum (Sioane MS. 
858) by Mr. William Foster, for- 
merly hon. secretary of the Society, 
who has prefixed: an excellent 
introduction, giving a biographical 
sketch of the author and an account 
of the Journal itself. The voyage 
in which Jourdain took part was the 
East India Company’s fourth voy- 
age, the most disastrous of its early 
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ventures, for both the ships, the 
Ascension and the Union, met with 
misfortune, the former, in which 
Jourdain sailed as chief merchant, 
being wrecked on the Malacca 
Banks, the latter on the coast of 
Brittany at itsreturn home. The 
voyage began on March 25, 1608, 
the ships proceeding together to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where, in 
a storm, the Union was lost sight of. 
The Ascension then visited the 
Seychelles, which seemed to the 
sailors “an earthly paradise,” and 
Aden, where some time was spent 
and a certain amount of trade done. 
They next visited Mocha, and were 
on the way from that place to 
Surat, when the ship was wrecked 
and Jourdain nearly drowned; 
as he puts it, “I... was 
ducked soe longe under water that 
my memory began to faile mee.” 
All, however, reached land in 
safety, and Jourdain succeeded in 
joining Sir Henry Middleton, who, 
a short time after, arrived off Surat 
in’ command of the Company’s 
sixth voyage. With him Jourdain 
soon became on very friendly terms, 
until he was sent in command of 
one of his ships, the Dar/ing, to 
Amboyna, where the Dutch had a 
settlement and were attempting to 
establish a monopoly of the spice 
trade. On his return to Bantam 
he found Sir Henry Middleton 
dead and the merchants at first 
decidedly hostile to himself. Later, 
however, the opposition was over- 
come, and from November 1613 
to December 1616, when he sailed 
for England, he was chiet agent for 
the Companyat that place. In June 
1617, he at last reached home, to 
sail again for the East in December 
of the same year, and to die 
eighteen months later in the Malay 
Peninsula. The Journal, apart 
from its historical importance, is of 
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more than usual interest on account 
of the detail with which Jourdain 
describes the places he visited. He 
tells also some curious stories, as that 
of a Portuguese renegado whom he 
met and made friends with. This 
man posed as a saint, but was really 
in league with the devil, who had 
appeared to him in the shape of a 
young fawn dancing round him, 
‘his heat being soe extreame that 
it putt out his eyes, and is at this 
howre blind.” 


Tue Navy Recorps Sociery.— 
The thirtieth volume of the publi- 
cations of this Society, recently pub- 
lished for 1905, is “‘ Letters and 
Papers relating to the First Dutch 
War, Vol. III.,” edited by the late 
S. R. Gardiner and by Mr. C, P, 
Atkinson. Dr. Gardiner, the editor 
of the first two volumes of the series, 
had collected and arranged the 
material and written the introduc- 
tion to the first half of the volume 
and a certain number of footnotes, 
while the second introduction, the 
majority of the notes, and the task 
of seeing the volume through the 
press have fallen to Mr. Atkinson. 
The papers here printed from a 
variety of sources cover the period 
from October 22, 1652, to February 
10, 1653, the first part, ‘“‘ Tromp’s 
Voyage to the Isle of Ré,” dealing 
with the events which culminated 
in the battle of Dungeness on 
November 30, the second with the 
reorganisation of the fleet after 
that battle. A curious instance of 
the paucity of hospital accommo- 
dation at the date is the order given 
on p. 277 that half the beds in all 
the hospitals in England were to be 
reserved for wounded men of the 
navy. 

Tue Se~ven Society.— The 
annual general meeting of this 
Society was held on March 2g in 
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the Law Society’s Hall, Chancery 
Lane, the Master of the Rolls being 
in the chair. The Society has 
recently issued, for 1905, the third 
volume of the “ Year Books of 
Edward II.,” edited from thirteen 
MSS. by Professor Maitland. The 
publication for the present year 
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will be the second volume of Miss 
Bateson’s “ Borough Customs,” 
which is already well advanced. 
The arrangements for 1907-9 
include two further volumes of the 
“ Year Books of Edward II.,” and 
a second volume of “Select Pro- 
ceedings of the Star Chamber.” 


Short Notices of Books 


“The Rushlight.” By Seosamh 
Mac Cathmhaoil. (Maunsel and 
Co., Ltd., Dublin.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts volume of verse is quaintly 
attractive, from the dedication 
page—ornamented with a ringed 
cross and an inscription in Gaelic— 
to the quotation from the “ Com- 
pleat Angler” that ends the 
modest little book. Its charm 
lies wholly outside any question 
of literary or artistic merit, and 
it makes its appeal to the class of 
readers who love simple fancies 
and legends, and are not over- 
particular as to whether verses will 
scan, if only so be the jingle of 
the rhyme is to their liking. ‘These 
songs in ‘The Rushlight” are 
all of Ireland—Catholic Ireland— 
and the true spirit of the Isle of 
Saints runs through these cradle 
ditties, where— 


‘*The holy mothers, Anne and 
Mary, 

Sit high in heaven, dreaming 

On the seven ends of Eire ;” 


and the child tells her mother: 


“*T see Mary and Brigid : 

Mary is turning the wheel of the 
stars, 

And Brigid sits at her white loom, 

Weaving the veil of purple cloth 

That covers the door of Heaven.” 


Surely a child skould sleep more 
sweetly to such a lullaby than to 
the classic rhyme of * Bye, Baby 
Bunting ”? 

But the book is not made up 
wholly of lullabies. There are 
love songs and mountainy songs, 
ballads, hymns, and simple rhymes 
that buzz in the ear like drowsy 
bees on an autumn morning; 
songs to remember, just because 
they are sweet and simple, and as 
full of varying moods as is the mind 
of a wayward child. The illustra- 
trations are as unpretentious as the 
verses, save perhaps that here the 
simplicity is a trifle studied. Every 
page boasts a tailpiece—a shep- 
herd’s crook, a lighted candle, a 
plate, a fiddle—things a child can 
understand, and that achild might 
as easily have drawn. But they 
are all part of the scheme of the 
singer, set forth very prettily in 
the first and explanatory poem. 


** Cast not my holland book away, 

Nor spurn my muse because it 
sings 

Of homely folk and lowly things ; 

Of quiet kindly Gaelic places, 

And old-world ways and comely 


faces— 
Cast not my holland book away.” 


“The Rushlight,” we should 
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explain, is bound in holland, but we 
can assure our readers that, having 
once allowed themselves to fall 
under the Gaelic spell, there is 
but little fear they will wish to 
cast the holland book away. 


> 


“The Modern Language Review.’ 
Edited by John G. Robertson. 
No.3. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, April 1906. 
25. 6d. net.) 


Tue number opens with an article 
on “Dante in Relation to the 
Sports and Pastimes of his Age,” 
by Mr. E. Armstrong, which gives 
a number of interesting details 
regarding the amusements of the 
period, but throws little fresh 
light on Dante, whose references to 
the subject are far from numerous, 
Indeed, the paper would, we think, 
have gained rather than lost had 
Dante been left out of question 
altogether. Professor Moorman 
supplements his study of the pre- 
Shakespearean ghost, in the pre- 
ceding number, by an article on 
“‘ Shakespeare’s Ghosts.” In the 
course of this he touches on a 
curious and interesting subject— 
the relation, in sixteenth-century 
belief, between the ghost proper, 
i.¢., the apparition of a dead person, 
and the permanently existing good 
or evil spirit. The point is one 
regarding which some confusion 
seems to exist, and which might 
well have been discussed at greater 
length. Other papers deal with 
some newly discovered political 
poems of Wilhelm Miiller and with 
“Los Apleitz” of Giraut de 
Bornelh, while philological articles 
are contributed by Mr. J. De- 
rocquigny and Mr. P.G. Thomas. 
Dr. Henry , Bradley has a short 
article on “Some Textual Puzzles 
in Greene’s Works.” He puts for- 
ward several interesting suggestions, 
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but it is unfortunate that he did 
not consult Professor Manly’s 
edition of “‘ James IV.” in “ Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama,” where he would have 
found several of his conjectures 
anticipated. The corrections in 
the French of this play, here attri- 
buted to Professor Collins, are 
really due to Dyce. 

Of the reviews the most valuable 
is a long and careful discussion of 
Professor Collins’s recent edition of 
Robert Greene, by Mr. W. W. 
Greg. This is, we believe, the only 
seriousand competent review of the 
work as a whole which has yet 
appeared, and merits careful study. 
Among the other reviews, Mr. 
Percy Simpson brings to light an 
extraordinary crop of misprints in 
the recent Cambridge edition of 
Ben Jonson’s “ Underwoods,” by 
no means creditable in a book pub- 
lished at a guinea; and Mr. Boas 
has an interesing criticism of Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith’s edition of 
“‘ Pedantius ”—though he seems to 
take “‘ Richard Lichfield’s ” state- 
ment that Nashe had acted the 
Varlet of Clubs in a show at Cam- 
bridge somewhat more seriously 
than it was meant. 


‘‘Northern Notes and Queries; a 
Quarterly Magazine devoted 
to the antiquitiesof Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Durham.” 
Edited by H. R. Leighton. 
Nos. 1 and 2. (M. S. Dodds, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Jan. 
and April 1906, 15. 6¢. each.) 


We are glad to welcome the first 
two numbers of this new quarterly, 
dealing with the antiquities of the 
four northern counties. It is to 
include original articles relating to 
history, genealogy, heraldry, and 
archeology in all their branches; 
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and folk-lore, legends, ballads, etc. 
will come within its scope. Of the 
articles in the number before us, 
we can only mention a brief but 
interesting paper by the Rev. J. 
Wilson on ‘Clerical Celibacy in 
the Diocese of Carlisle’ and one 
by Mr. Henry Penfold on “Some 
East Cumberland Corpse or Burial 
Roads.” We are glad to see that 
the publication of the Carlisle and 
Durham marriage bonds, from 1743 
and 1666 respectively, is to be con- 
tinued from the ** Northern Gene- 
alogist,” which has ceased publica- 
tion. Much space is devoted to 
family history. 

An excellent feature is the pub- 
lication with each number of a 
section of some allied work, so 
paged that it can, when complete, 
be bound up as a separate volume. 
In the issues before us we have the 
first two sections of ‘* The Records 
of the Gateshead Company of 
Drapers, Tailors, Mercers, Hard- 
waremen, Coopers, and Chandlers ” 
from 1655 onwards. We hope 
that at the end of the work a few 
notes will be added on such 
passages as require explanation. 
What, for example, is the meaning 
of “ First euerywarded” at p. 3, 
1.11? Aword seems tohave dropped 
out of the last line on this page. 
It would perhaps have been well 
either to indicate or to expand the 
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contractions of the MS., which are 
occasionally somewhat puzzling; 
as, for instance, “‘ arding” at p. I, 
l. 5, which seems to stand for 
“according.” On p. 21 “ Annog” 
is presumably “ Annog” for 
“« Annoque.” 

The general appearance of the 
magazine is excellent, and we are 
informed that the volumes will be 
fully indexed. 


“* Peeps into the Past; or, Bygone 
City Life, Traditions, Customs 
and Festivals.” By F. E, 
Tyler. (London: A. H. 
Stockwell, 35. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a collection of short papers, 
pleasantly written, but making no 
pretence to originality. They have 
the appearance of being intended 
for separate publication, the chap- 
ters having as a rule no connection 
with one another. Thus, one on 
the Commerce of the Thames is 
followed by a sketch of the life 
of Sir Christopher Wren, with a 
list of the fifty-one churches erected 
by him; and this by an account of 
the St. Bartholomew Fair, which, 
oddly enough, omits to mention 
Ben Jonson’s play. Other subjects 
dealt with are Famous City Fires, 
the Fire Brigade, the Gordon Riots, 
the Cock Lane Ghost, etc. There 
are twelve illustrations—but no 
index. 


Review of the Month 


Tue Education Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Birrell on April 9, is adroitly 
drafted to catch the presumably 
preponderant vote of the plain 
man, who, while holding stoutly 
that “the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the religion of Protes- 
tants,” and that it is best ex- 


pounded to children by teachers 
unpledged to any particular form 
of faith, is not prepared entirely 
to proscribe instruction of a more 
definite type in the primary 
schools. The Bill, however, allows 
such “special” instruction to be 
given only in the quondam volun- 
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tary schools, which, as they re- 
ceive aid from public funds, are 
henceforth to be under public 
management; only by arrange- 
ment upon the transfer of such 
schools to the local education 
authorities; only at the request 
of parents, and without the sanc- 
tion of compulsory attendance ; 
and, except in urban areas having 
a population of more than 5000, 
only by teachers not in the pay 
or employ of the local education 
authority, and only twice a week, 
out of school hours, Within the 
excepted populous urban areas 
“extended facilities” for such 
special religious instruction may 
be afforded by the local education 
authorities, if after holding public 
inquiry they are satisfied that such 
facilities are desired by the parents 
of at least four-fifths of the 
children attending the school, and 
if accommodation can be found 
for the children of the minority 
in a public school in which no 
such special instruction is provided. 
Where such “ extended facilities ” 
are granted, the special religious 
instruction may be given by the 
teachers of the schools, but not at 
the expense of the local education 
authorities. In no case is sub- 
scription to any creed or attend- 
ance’ or non-attendancé at any 
Sunday-school or place of religious 
worship to be required of any 
teacher upon appointment to a 
public elementary school; nor is 
he to be required to give religious 
instruction of any kind as part of 
his official duties. 

In the case of a voluntary 
school of which the schoolhouse 
is subject to charitable trusts, if 
no arrangement for the transfer 
of the schoolhouse to the local 
education authority shall have 
been made prior to January 1, 


1907, that authority may apply to 
a Royal Commission which is to be 
appointed under the Act, for a 
scheme to regulate the trusts of 
the schoolhouse for the future. 
The Commission may determine 
the preliminary question, whether 
the schoolhouse is subject to 
charitable trusts or not, and if 
they think that the trusts would 
best be carried into effect by 
the transfer of the schoolhouse to 
the local education authority, may 
make the transfer upon such terms 
as they may deem just and the 
local education authority may 
accept. Unless satisfied by “ suffi- 
cient guarantee” that the school 
can be effectively continued as an 
elementary school for at least five 
years, they must, it would seem, 
make such transfer. The schemes, 
decisions and all the proceedings 
of the Commission are to be 
exempt from review or interference 
by any court of law. The Bill also 
provides for an additional annual 
grant of £1,000,000, and the estab- 
lishment of a Council of Education 
for Wales. Its remaining clauses 
are of minor importance. 

To the more earnest members 
of the denominations to which 
the Bill offers its niggardly, con- 
descending, and precarious conces- 
sions in the matter of religious 
instruction, their acceptance is 
naturally in the last degree re- 
pugnant as tantamount to the 
betrayal of a sacred trust; and 
there is abundant evidence that 
the measure will encounter stren- 
uous opposition at every stage. 
The logic that those who desire 
to escape State control cannot 
expect State aid is, of course, 
irrefragable, and the cry of con- 
fiscation is perhaps not technically 
justifiable ; but yet exception may 
fairly be taken to the Bill as de- 















signed to promote the conversion 
of trust property to uses which, 
so far as they are religious, differ 
materially from those to which it 
was originally dedicated, and for 
the maintenance of which liberal 
personal and pecuniary sacrifices 
have since been made. All this 
is ignored by the Bill. New 
Nonconformity in command of a 
majority promises to take a leaf 
out of the book of old Conformity, 
and see to it that the minority 
shall suffer. The Nonconformist 
conscience, which, as Mr. Birrell 
assures us, is no laughing matter, 
keeps pace with the times. In 
short, the Bill, which is miscalled 
an Education Bill, inasmuch as 
for education it does nothing, is 
not even a statesmanlike attempt 
to remove that blot on our civili- 
sation, the so-called “religious 
difficulty,” but wears rather the 
appearance of a vendetta upon the 
Church of England dictated by 
the exasperation excited among 
the narrower-minded sort of Dis- 
senters by the Act of 1902. It is 
lamentable that Parliament and 
the nation should be compelled to 
devote so much time and attention 
to so wretched a wrangle. In a 
country so divided as ours in 
matter of faith common sense 
and common justice alike demand 
ample and equal facilities in all 
public schools for the teaching of 
all denominational tenets at the 
request of parents, whether many 
or few, during school hours and 
by teachers duly qualified and 
authorised by the respective de- 
nominations. But this solution, 
just because it is in accordance 
with common sensé and common 
justice, is perhaps not within the 
region of practical politics. 

Did Reason rule in politics, the 
claim advanced on behalf of Trade 
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Unions in Mr. Hudson’s Bill, to 
wit, that their funds shall hence- 
forth be exempt from liability for 
wrongful acts done by their mem- 
bers in furtherance of a strike, 
would be summarily dismissed. 
Joint action, supported by joint 
funds, manifestly implies joint lia- 
bility, whereas the contention of 
the Trade Unionists is that their 
liability shall be merely several, 
which is as much as to say nominal. 
They claim to enjoy all the benefits 
which their organisation can afford, 
and to escape all the correlative 
burdens. They are not content 
that there should be one law for 
them, as for other citizens; they 
aspire to be the chartered libertines 
of the commonwealth. The mere 
enunciation of such a demand 
carries with it its condemnation, 
and we earnestly hope that the 
Labour Members are not so lost to 
the sense of fair play as to persist 
in urging it when its injustice shall 
have been, as it can hardly fail to 
be, brought home to their minds 
during the discussion in Committee. 
If, as seems to be admitted, Trade 
Unions are at present in many 
cases so loosely organised as to be 
unable to exert efficient control 
over their members, they should be 
required to reform their organ‘sa- 
tion in such manner as to ensure 
such control. This done, incorpo- 
ration should follow, to the com- 
mon advantage of Labour, Capital, 
and the Community; for it is 
impossible for legal relations to be 
too precisely defined. The uncer- 
tainty of our law is its signal 
reproach, though the Solicitor- 
General—to judge by his fondly 
reverential attitude towards the 
antiquated J/aisser faire ideas of 
1871—seems to find in this uncer- 
tainty a peculiar merit. 


Mr. Asquith’s Budget is by no 
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means thrilling. It leaves us with 
an income-tax at a shilling in the 
pound, but abolishes the duty on 
exported coal, reduces the tea duty 
by a penny, and appropriates 
£1,000,000 to the reduction of 
debt, £ 105,000 to the reduction of 
postal rates, and £135,000 to the 
relief of necessitous schools, The 
country naturally expected some 
more briliant feat than this of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer incom- 
mand of a surplus of £3,074,000. 
Another sputter of insurrection 
in Natal shows that the Govern- 
ment, which dealt so promptly 
and vigorously with the earlier 
rising, relaxed its energy rather too 
soon. Bambaata, a chief in the 
Umvoti district, whom the Govern- 
ment had deposed, having returned 
to his kraal and arrested the regent 
appointed in his stead, raised a 
band of warriors, and led them 
upon a marauding expedition in 
the vicinity of Greytown. A 
party of women and children 
isolated at Keate’s Drift being 
thus placed in extreme peril, a force 
of about 150 police under Colonel 
Mansel marched to their relief. 
The operation was successful, but 
while the column, with the women 
and children in the centre, was on 
its march back to camp at Im- 
panza, it was surprised at nightfall 
of April 4 by a large and well- 
armed body of Kaffirs, who struck in 
between the vanguard and the main 
body. Colonel Mansel promptly 
dismounted his men, and the 
Kaffirs, thus caught between a 
cross-fire, gave up the attempt to 
arrest the march of the column, 
but hung harassingly on its flanks 
while it continued its retreat 
towards Greytown. The rebels are 
said to havesuffered severely by the 
fire of the police. Our casualties 
were four men killed, all, as it 
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chanced, men that had taken part 
in the execution of the murderers 
of Inspector Hunt, and four woun- 
ded, Major Dimmick and Trooper 
Folker are recommended for the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous gal- 
lantry shown in the rescue of 
Trumpeter Milton. When the 
column reached Botha’s Farm, near 
Greytown, there were only a few 
hundred men available for the 
defence of the district, but large 
reinforcements speedily arrived 
from Durban and Pietermaritz- 
burg; and Colonel Leuchais in 
command of the Umvoti Field 
Force and a contingent of Zulus 
joined Colonel Mansel at Botha’s 
Farm on April 6. A reconnaissance 
in force was made on the following 
day, but Bambaata had by that 
time crossed the Tugela, and taken 
refuge in the Nkandhla Forest, 
where Colonel Mansel’s column 
sighted him on April 11. He was 
afterwards tracked to the caverns 
by Cetewayo’s Tomb, which are 
the stronghold of the centenarian 
chieftain Sigananda. Colonel Man- 
sel thereupon laagered his force in 
the neighbourhood in the hope 
that Bambaata, who was supposed 
to command some 1200 warriors, 
mostly ‘‘ young bloods” belonging 
to divers tribes, would eventually 
come out and attack him. The 
loyal chief, Sibindi, was expected 
to co-operate in repelling such an 
attack. But as not only Sigananda 
but another Zulu chief, N’Dube, 
was known to be disaffected, the 
Government, in view of the pos- 
sible spread of disaffection, mobi- 
lised the militia, raised a special 
corps of volunteers under Colone] 
Royston, and accepted the offer of 
a contingent of five hundred volun- 
teers from the Transvaal. Unfor- 
tunately Bambaata did not see fit to 
hazard an engagement. For a time 
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he was supposed to have made his 
escape; but at the close of the 
month he was thought to be still 
lurking in the forest, which Colonel 
Mansel’s force was beating in quest 
of him. 

Lord Kitchener’s ideas as to the 
reorganisation of the native Indian 
army and his masterful manner of 
giving effect to them are viewed, 
we observe, with no little alarm by 
some of those whose position and 
experience appear to be of a kind 
to add weight to their strictures, 
the substance of which is that he 
is ill qualified to understand or 
respect the temper, tone and tradi- 
tions of the military races upon 
whose co-operation we so largely 
depend, not only for the defence 
of the country against an invader, 
but for the preservation of the 
peace within its borders. Such a 
charge manifestly is of the gravest 
character, and, if substantiated, 
would call for very decisive action 
on the part of the Government, 
but for that very reason we deplore 
the publicity which has been given 
toit. It is not fitting that the 
merits of a commander-in-chief 
should be canvassed in the press, 
to the possible, perhaps certain, 
aggravation of any bitterness which 
his indiscretions may have occa- 
sioned. The matter is one in 
regard to which no Government 
worthy of the name would defer to 
public opinion, or neglect to give 
due attention to properly accre- 
dited confidential communications. 
No one would suspect Mr. Morley 
of a disposition to ignore the just 
grievances of our Indian fellow- 
subjects; and we therefore trust 
that his recent (April 24) dismissal 
of the charge against Lord Kit- 
chener as groundless may terminate 
what threatened to become a mis- 
chievous agitation. 
ccc—2105—May ’06 
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The exemplary and _ perhaps 
excessive patience which we have 
shown in handling the dispute 
with Turkey, occasioned by her re- 
cent encroachments upon Egyptian 
territory, has borne its natural 
fruit. The bone of contention is 
the little town of Tabah, within 
the district of Akabah, on the Red 
Sea. Tabah has for a very long 
period belonged to Egypt, and 
upon the accession of the present 
Khedive in 1892 was expressly 
recognised as within his dominion 
by a firman and a telegram from 
the Grand Vizier which fixed the 
frontier by a line drawn from the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah to El 
Rafah, eastward of El Arish on the 
Mediterranean. The question in 
itself seems trumpery, but as 
Akabah will soon be connected 
with Damascus by railway, it is 
doubtless graver than it looks; and 
there is a suspicion that the Porte’s 
obstinate refusal to evacuate the 
place has been partly due to Ger- 
man influence. In any case, it 
would be impossible to acquiesce 
in such an intrusion; and long ex- 
perience has proved that the Turk 
understands no logic but the strong 
hand. In these circumstances the 
decision of the Government largely 
to reinforce the Egyptian garrison, 
which had been reduced to 3500 
men, commands the hearty appro- 
val of theentirecountry. H.M.S. 
Minerva has been despatched to 
El Arish, where the Turks are 
reported to have removed some of 
the frontier pillars. 

Serious conflicts between the mi- 
litary and gendarmerie and the men 
on strike in the Departments of 
the Pas de Calais and the Nord 
occurred between April 16 and 
April 21. At Liévin (April 17) 
the mob made a determined attack 
on the gendarmerie _ barracks, 
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stoned the police and troops, and 
pillaged the market-place; at Lens 
(April 18) the rioters sacked the 
house of M. Reumaux, the director 
of the mines, and were only dis- 
persed by cavalry charges, sup- 
ported by infantry. At Denain 
(April 17) a mob 1500 strong gave 
the military so much trouble that 
it was deemed necessary to order 
reinforcements into the district. 
At Haveluy, between Denain and 
Valenciennes (April 20), there was 
desperate fighting between the 
gendarmes and the mob until the 
arrival of the cavalry. Both M. 
Clemenceau and M. Etienne visited 
Lens on April 20, and did what 
they might to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. ‘They also at- 
tended the funeral of Lieutenant 
Latour, who had died of injuries 
received in the execution of his 
duty, and M. Clemenceau laid the 
cross of the Legion of Honour on 
the breast of the corpse. The 
perhaps undue circumspection of 
the Government, which forbade 
the soldiers to use their firearms, is 
mainly responsible for the danger- 
ous proportions assumed by these 
riots; and the self-restraint shown 
by both officers and men in such 
trying circumstances has _ been 
exemplary. Firing orders were 
received by the commanding 
officers in the disturbed districts 
on April 21, and the mere an- 
nouncement of the fact by the 
officer in command at Trith 
materially contributed to the dis- 
persal of a mob of 5000 operatives 
that had marched thither from 
Valenciennes with the intention of 
propagating the strike. An enor- 
mous display of military force has, 
however, barely sufficed to arrest 
a movement which for a while 
seemed likely to spread far and 
wide, From information obtained 


by the Government it appeared 
that the strikes had been fomented 
by the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, if not also by Bonapartist 
and Royalist organisations; and 
at the close of the month fresh 
outbreaks on a large scale were 
deemed to be imminent. 

In the election campaign there 
is, as we go to press, little that 
calls for notice save the unusual 
strength, solidarity and activity of 
the Socialist party. The Pope has 
issued a decree forbidding priests 
to stand for election; which 
appears to indicate a determina- 
tion on the part of the Vatican 
to resist the Separation Law 4 
outrance. 

President Roosevelt is always to 
be taken seriously—for is he not 
the apostle of the strenuous life ? 
—and therefore we are bound to 
assume that his recent (April 14) 
lecture—for such in fact it was— 
on the somewhat trite theme, that 
enormous fortunes are enormous 
evils calling loudly for abate- 
ment by legislative limitation of 
inheritances, was as gravely meant 
as it was strongly worded. But, 
because we take him seriously, 
we cannot but hope that more 
mature reflection will bring him 
to a better mind. Fortunes are 
evils not in themselves, but only 
in so far as they are misused ; and 
it has yet to be shown that their 
misuse is necessarily proportioned 
to their size, or more common 
among those who inherit than 
among those who acquire them. 
On the contrary, vast wealth 
bringing with it vast responsibilities 
may well, we think, have, in some 
cases, a tonic effect upon the 
mind of the possessor, while the 
general experience of mankind has 
abundantly proved that it is the 
nouveaux riches that are most apt 
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to misuse their wealth. The 
limitation of inheritances would, 
therefore, be no remedy for. the 
evil, and, if carried out with 
rigour, would entail social and 
economic consequences that can 
only be described as disastrous. 
Culture presupposes leisure, leisure, 
broadly speaking, presupposes 
wealth, and a community that was 
so immersed in vulgar pursuits as 
to be unable to develop a leisured 
and cultured class would, how- 
ever strenuous its life, fall woefully 
short of true civilisation. 

Direct telegraphic communica- 
tion between the United States 
and China is now established by 
the completion of the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company 
(April 16). 

The Alaskan Boundary Treaty 
has been ratified by the Senate 
(April 25). 

The month is memorable for 
a wave of extraordinary seismic 
activity which has affected both 
hemispheres. ‘Towards the close 
of March, Mount Vesuvius, which 
has been on the whole quiet since 
1872, began to show signs of 
renewed activity, the eruption 
from the crater being followed by 
an efflux of lava above the funi- 
cular railway on the north-western 
side of the mountain. On April 4 
another stream of lava was observed 
flowing in the direction of Pom- 
peii, while the discharges from the 
crater increased in force and 
frequency. Professor Matteucci, 
the Director of the Observatory, 
who remained at his post calmly 
noting and measuring this cata- 
clysmic outbreak of elemental 
forces, reported on the 8th:—“ The 
eruption of Vesuvius has assumed 
extraordinary proportions. Yester- 
day and last night the activity of 
the crater was terrific and ever 
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increasing. The neighbourhood of 
the Observatory is completely 
covered with lava. Incandescent 
rocks are thrown up by the 
thousand to the height of 2400 
feet and even 3000 feet, and fall 
back, forming a large cone. 
Another stream of lava _ has 
appeared from a fissure, the posi- 
tion of which is not well defined. 
The noise of the explosions and of 
the rocks striking together is 
deafening. The ground is shaken 
by strong and continuous seismic 
movements.” On the roth he 
telegraphed : — “The explosive 
activity of Vesuvius, which was 
very great yesterday and was 
accompanied by very powerful 
electric discharges, diminished 
yesterday evening. During the 
night the expulsion of rocks 
ceased, but the emission of sand 
increased, completely enveloping 
me, and forming a bed over ten 
centimetres (4 in.) deep, which 
carried desolation into this elevated 
region. Masses of sand gliding 
along the earth created complete 
darkness until 7 o’clock. Several 
blocks of stone broke windows of 
the Observatory. Last night the 
earthquake shocks were stronger 
and more frequent than yesterday, 
and displaced the seismic apparatus. 
Yesterday afternoon and _ this 
morning torrents of sand fell. 
While I am telegraphing, several 
balls of fire rise with loud rumbling 
from the enlarged craters and the 
new elevated crevasses,” 

The crest of the central crater 
had by that time been blown to 
pieces, whereby the height of the 
cone is considerably reduced and 
its shape altered. The whole 
mountain was shrouded in a dense 
pall of ashes, of which the fringes 
extended far and wide. The lava 
was emitted on all sides; north- 
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ward it reached Ottajano, south- 
ward it swept over Bosco-Trecase 
to the very verge of ‘Torre 
Annunziata, westward it threatened 
Torre del Greco, and eastward 
San Giuseppe and Terzigno. 

The worst, however, was already 
over, though so gradual was the 
abatement of the eruption that it 
was not until April 25 that Pro- 
fessor Matteucci could tele- 
graph :—“ Vesuvius is very quiet. 
A little vapour is being emitted, 
and sand is still being thrown out 
at long intervals. The seismic 
recorders are almost motionless. 
I ascended to the crater yesterday, 
but was not able to make a proper 
examination on account of the 
clouds of dust raised by the wind. 
I was, however, able to see that 
the crater was very broad and 
deep.” 

Considering the duration and 
violence of the eruption the resul- 
tant loss of life has been compara- 
tively slight. Most of it oc- 
curred at San Giuseppe, Ottajano 
and Naples, by the collapse of 
buildings under the weight of the 
cinders and scorie that fell upon 
their roofs. The greater part of 
the inhabitants fled betimes from 
the menaced towns and villages. 
In the work of repairing the havoc 
wrought by the disaster the troops 
under the command of the Duke 
of Aosta displayed the utmost 
energy, zeal and devotion. King 
Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Helena visited the devastated 
districts while the eruption was 
still at its height, and by a do- 
nation of 100,000 lire (£4000) 
initiated a fund for the relief of 
the destitute, which has since been 
largely augmented by public and 
private subscriptions. The King 
has conferred upon Professor 
Matteucci a Commandership of 


the Crown of Italy, in recognition 
of his splendid devotion to 
science. 

On April 13 Kagi, in South 
Formosa, was the centre of a 
severe seismic disturbance, which 
all but destroyed such buildings 
as had been spared by the less 
violent earthquake of March 17. 
On April 18 the disturbance 
reached the Pacific slope. The 
first shock of this prodigious up- 
heaval was felt at San Francisco 
at 5.13 a.M. and lasted three 
minutes, the vibrations being so 
violent as to bring down hundreds 
of buildings and wreck most of 
the gas and water mains in the 
business quarter of the city, which 
instantaneously, as it were, burst 
into flames. Several other shocks 
occurred during the day. The 
well-built residential quarter 
suffered but little by the earth- 
quake, and by the liberal use 
of dynamite the firemen, aided 
by the military under General 
Funston, hoped for a while to 
isolate the conflagration. The 
supply both of dynamite and of 
water, however, ran short, and 
despite heroic exertions it was 
found impossible to save more 
than a small portion of the city. 
In the panic and confusion that 
prevailed bands of ruffians found 
their opportunity for pillage, 
which was only checked by re- 
course to martial law. The 
disaster is supposed to have cost 
at least 1000 lives and {60,000,000 
worth of property. 300,000 per- 
sons were rendered temporarily 
destitute, and the utmost credit is 
due to General Funston and the 
civic authorities for the prompt 
and well-planned measures by 
which this vast multitude was 
provided with food and shelter. 
Brief shocks of earthquake were 











felt on April 23, 25, 27, and 


The work—begun almost before 
the fire was well extinct—of de- 
molishing the ruins and clearing 
away the débris preparatory to the 
rebuilding of the city has been 
pushed forward with unremitting 
energy. Thearchitects are already 
busy with their plans, and it is 
intended that the new city shall 
greatly surpass the old in spacious- 
ness, stability, and splendour. 

Palo Alto, Salinas and other 
places suffered more or less by the 
earthquake, which was felt in 
Oregon and throughout Nevada. 

Several seismic shocks occurred 
at Schénberg, Brambach, and 
elsewhere in the Vogtland, South- 
ern Saxony, on April 27 and 28. 

It is a pity that the German 
Emperor has so little reserve that 
he must needs publish to the 
world the bitter mortification 
which he naturally feels at the 
rebuffs which his blustering policy 
brought upon him at Algeciras ; 
and it is still more deplorable that 
he should have found no more 
dignified way of venting his spleen 
than by making an ungracious 
acknowledgment of the signal 
service rendered to him at the 
Conference by Count Golu- 
chowski the occasion of putting 
an affront upon Italy. Europe 
expects good manners even of a 
Hohenzollern who fancies himself 
another Barbarossa; and _ the 
Kaiser’s now historic telegram,! 





1 The text as published in the 
Times, April 14, is as follows :— 
“ At the moment when, with the 
consent of your Most Gracious 
Sovereign, I am sending to Count 
Welsersheimb the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Red Eagle in 
thanks for his successful efforts at 
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haughtily condoned in Vienna as a 
well-meant piece of gaucherie, 
naturally excited the keenest re- 
sentment in Rome, more especially 
in view of the fact that the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius elicited from the 
Court of Berlin no prompt message 
of sympathy. In these circum- 
stances it was not unnatural that 
so signal a breach of international 
etiquette should have raised even 
in the minds of cautious publicists 
doubts of the continuance of the 
Triple Alliance. Accordingly, on 
the reassembling of the Italian 
Senate (April 24), the Foreign 
Minister, Count Guicciardini, was 
sounded by Signor de Martino as 
to “ whether the Triple Alliance 
remained the basis and aim of the 
Italian nation abroad not only in 
the letter of the treaty, but also in 
the spirit of our international 
policy.” Count Guicciardini pre- 
faced his reply by paying a well- 
deserved tribute to the Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta for the tact and 
discretion with which he acquitted 
himself of an unusually difficult 
part at the Conference; he then 
emphatically endorsed the pledge of 
loyalty to the Triple Alliance given 
by Baron Sonnino on March 8, 
and no less emphatically vindicated 
the right of Italy to maintain 
cordial relations with both Great 
Britain and France. This dec ara- 
tion makes it plain that Italy will 





Algeciras, I feel impelled to ex- 
press to you from my heart my 
sincere thanks for your unshakable 
support of my representatives—a 
fine deed of a true-hearted ally. 
You have proved yourself to be a 
brilliant second on the duelling 
ground (Sekundant auf der Mensur), 
and you may be certain of similar 
service in similar case from me also. 
—WiuaM Imp. Rex” 
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not recede from the Triple Alliance 
without graver cause than a display 
of ill-temper on the part of the 
German Emperor. 

The most salient feature in the 
situation in Russia is the astound- 
ing success of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party at the polls, 
which promises to give them and 
their allies, the Progressives, an 


overwhelming majority in the 
Duma. The Government has 
succeeded in negotiating, at a dis- 
count of more than I0 per 


cent., a loan amounting to nearly 
£90,000,000, the greater part of 
which has been subscribed in 
France, England, Austria, and 
Holland. The bonds are irre- 
deemable for ten years, and bear 
5 per cent. interest. The Tsar is 
expected to open both the Council 
of the Empire and the Duma on 
May 10. ‘The country is on the 
whole quiet, and political prisoners 
are being released in considerable 
numbers. 

It is announced from Tokio that 
the Manchurian ports of An-tung 
and Ta-tung-kau will be opened to 
trade on May 1, Mukden on June 1, 
and other ports in due course. 

China has now virtually acceded 
to the Anglo-Tibetan Convention 
of September 7, 1904, a memorial 
to that effect having been signed 
by the Foreign Minister Tang 
Shao Yi and the British Envoy and 
Minister at Peking, Sir Ernest 
Satow, on April 27, and received 
the Imperial sanction. The rati- 
fication is to take place within 
three months. 

In Austria-Hungary the political 
atmosphere cleared with remark- 
able suddenness early in April, the 
change being due to the initiative 
of M. Kossuth, who caused a 
written project of reconciliation to 
be communicated to the Premier, 


Baron Fejervary, who forthwith 
laid it before the Council at 
Vienna, and returned to Budapest 
with a royal commission autho. 
rising him to discuss its terms with 
M. Kossuth, whom he accordingly 
met informally at the house of 
M. Barabas, the Vice-President of 
the Independence Party. The 
interview proved so satisfactory 
that M. Kossuth and Count Julius 
Andrassy were at once summoned 
to Vienna, and had an audience of 
the Emperor-King on April 6. It 
is understood that the terms then 
arranged were that upon the 
waiver by the Coalition of the 
military question a new adminis- 
tration should be formed, the 
general election be held within 
the constitutional period, and that 
upon the meeting of Parliament 
the Ministry should make a declara- 
tion in regard to the military 
question, and upon the ratification 
of the commercial treaties, and the 
despatch of all other arrears of 
business occasioned by the crisis, 
should introduce a bill for uni- 
versal suffrage, the passing of that 
measure to be immediately followed 
by a dissolution. 

The new Government was 
speedily formed upon a very broad 
basis by Dr. Wekerle, whose former 
administration, 1892-4, is memor- 
able for the establishment of civil 
marriage. The distribution of 
offices is as follows:—to the 
Premier, Dr. Wekerle, the port- 
folio of Finance; to the leader of 
the clerical party, Count Aladar 
Zichy, that of Minister attached 
to the King at Vienna; to the 
triumvirate of the Coalition, Count 
Julius Andrassy, Count Albert 
Apponyi and M. Kossuth, the 
portfolios of the Interior, Educa- 
tion and Public Worship, and 
Commerce respectively; to M. 
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Geza Polonyi the portfolio of 
Justice; to Dr. Ignatius Daranyi 
that of Agriculture; to General 
Pavay de Vajna that of National 
Defence, and to Dr. Rauch that of 
Minister for Croatia. 

The result is a signal triumph 
for the Emperor-King; for the 
Coalition might have acceded to 
office in February, and averted the 
dissolution, had they seen fit then 
to waive the military question, as 
to which it is now evident that 
they were neither supported by the 
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country nor agreed among them- 
selves. Once more it is manifest 
that in the welter of Austro- 
Hungarian politics the prepon- 
derant force is still dynastic. 

At the close of the month the 
results of the election were not 
fully known, but so far it seemed 
that no Minister had been defeated, 
while Dr. Wekerle, Count Albert 
Apponyi and M. Kossuth had 
been returned, and the tide was 
running strongly in favour of the 


Independence Party. 


Obituary 


RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
LL.D. 


By the death of Dr. Garnett, 
which took place on April 13 at his 
residence in Hampstead, the literary 
world has lost an admirable scholar, 
an eminent librarian and bibliogra- 
pher, and a man of unsurpassed 
generosity and kindness. The 
announcement came as a shock even 
to those who knew that he had 
already passed the allotted span, 
for, though not strong, he enjoyed 
unusually good health, and, indeed, 
during his long official career of 
forty-eight years he was never 
absent for a single day through 
illness. 

Born in 1835 at Lichfield, where 
his father, the Rev. Richard Gar- 
nett was priest vicar of the Cathe- 
dral, Dr. Garnett was early brought 
into connection with the British 
Museum, for in 1837 his father, a 
philologist of considerable note, 
was appointed Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books, in succession to 
the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, the 
translator of Dante. In 1851, 
shortly after his father’s death, 


Dr. Garnett was appointed to an 
assistantship in the Library, where 
his literary tastes and powerful 
memory soon made him a marked 
man, and while still young he was 
entrusted with the duty of placing 
the books. An omnivorous and 
exceedingly rapid reader, Dr. Gar- 
nett seldom let a book pass without 
getting a fair idea of its contents, 
and thus accumulated that fund 
of knowledge which made him so 
remarkable as Superintendent of 
the Reading Room. To this post 
he succeeded in 1875 and his 
official reputation at once became 
a public one. He was not merely 
“‘a Superintendent,” for to him 
the readers were always fellow 
workers in the great fields of litera- 
ture, and he placed his vast stores 
of information lavishly at their 
service. In this spirit of doing 
everything possible for the com- 
monwealth of letters, he welcomed 
with enthusiasm the proposal of 
Sir E. A. Bond to print the 
General Catalogue, and hastened 
the great work forward with un- 
tiring energy, and with that 
tenacity of purpose which was one 
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of his most marked characteristics. 
As Keeper of his Department from 
1890 to 1899 he saw the completion 
of the printing, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. A. W. K. Miller, who 
had been associated with him in 
that matter from the commence- 
ment. During this time also he 
was successful in purchasing many 
notable books for the Library, and 
on his retirement in 1899, a volume 
describing them was edited by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard and the late 
Mr. R. Proctor, and presented to 
him by his friends and colleagues. 
But his interest was not alone in 
books that were finely written or 
finely printed; he readily welcomed 
the waifs and strays of literature, 
the chapbook, the pamphlet, the 
literary trifle, anything in fact 
except foreign law reports. 

His own literary work was very 
extensive and if collected would 
fill many a thick volume. In 
earlier days of scanty pay he wrote 
much for magazines and news- 
papers, especially the I/lustrated 
London News, the Saturday Review, 
the Examiner and the Manchester 
Guardian; ;in later years, amid 
much other work, he contributed 
to nearly every volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” and largely also to the 
“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” At 
heart a poet his first published 
book (1858) was a volume of verses 
entitled “ Primula,” but his most 
characteristic work is “‘ The Twi- 
light of the Gods ” (1888), in which 
his quaint wit runs riot in joyous 
absurdity. His “ History of Italian 
Literature” (1898) showed how 
thorough was his reading in that 
subject, while he further proved 
his scholarship by translations from 
Greek and German, but it is 
probably known to very few how 
deeply versed he was in Spanish 
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and Portuguese literature, espe- 
cially the latter, both of the Penin- 
sula and of South America. Asa 
speaker and a conversationalist he 
was always entertaining, for he 
bubbled over with anecdotes and 
allusions, brought from the most 
recondite sources; and curious 
coincidences of dates or numbers 
seldom escaped his notice. All 
who came into contact with Dr. 
Garnett must have felt that he 
possessed in a high degree that 
“‘ reverence”? to which Tennyson 
alludes, 


** Let knowledge grow from more 
to more, 

But more of reverence 
dwell.”’ 


in us 


His kindliness and generosity 
were the outward signs of that 
affectionate disposition which was 
more fully revealed in his ‘ De 
Flagello Myrteo: thoughts and fan- 
cies on love,” published anony- 
mously last year, on which occasion 
he might well have said with Park 
Benjamin : 


“J am not old—Time may have 
set 
‘ His signet on my brow,’ 
And some faint furrows that have 
met, 
Which care may deepen now: 
Yet love, fond love, a chaplet 
weaves 
Of fresh young buds and verdant 
leaves ; 
And still in fancy I can twine 
Thoughts sweet as flowers that 
once were mine.” 





April 1. The Rev. Dr. Cun- 
NINGHAM GEIKIE, in his eighty- 
second year. Educated at Edin- 
burgh, he left for Canada on his 
ordination in 1848, and took up 
duties as Presbyterian minister 
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there until 1860, when he returned 
to thiscountry. He was ordained 
a deacon of the Church cf England 
in 1876. In 1879 he accepted the 
rectory of Christ Church, Neuilly, 
near Paris. His last benefice was 
that of St. Martin-at-Palace, Nor- 
wich, from which he retired in 
1890. Dr. Geikie was elected 
D.D., Queen’s College, Canada 
(1871), and LL.D. Edinburgh 
(1891). His many works include 
“The English Reformation,” 
“The Holy Land and the Bible,” 
and ‘Landmarks of Old Testa- 
ment History.” 

April 3. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. James GrorcE 
Wuirtt, Deputy Alderman of the 
Corporation of London, at the age 
of sixty-nine. Elected a Common 
Councilman in 1884, Mr. White 
served also as a Guardian and asa 
Member of the Asylums Board. 
He took keen interest in his duties 
and in the local history of the in- 
stitutions with which he was con- 
nected. He wrote the history of 
Walbrook Ward, the constituency 
which he represented on the 
Council during more than twenty 
years, 

April 4. By the death of General 
Bianco a distinguished military 
administrator is removed from the 
field of Spanish politics. For 
many years Captain-General of 
Catalonia, he was despatched to 
the Philippines in 1894. A year 
later he organised and carried to 
2 successful issue the Marauit 
Campaign ; but owing to clerical 
representations the Canovas Minis- 
try decided on his recall to Spain. 
Upon the return to power of 
Segasta in 1897 General Blanco’s 
honours were restored; he was 
created a Marshal, and appointed 
to command in Cuba. Unfor- 
tunately the measures by which 
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he sought to appease the Cubans 
were not successful, and after a 
short period he retired to Spain. 
He died at Madrid, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

April 4. The death occurred 
this day of Prince Witi1aMm of 
Schaumburg Lippe, and also of 
Princess Louise of Schaumburg 
Lippe, his daughter-in-law. Prin- 
cess Louise was a niece of Queen 
Alexandra and sister to King 
Haakon. 

April 5. Sir Wrxe Baytiss, 
President of the Society of British 
Artists, died this day at the age of 
seventy. Born at Madeley in 
Shropshire, he came to London 
with his father in 1845, and soon 
commenced the study of art. 
Painting was his chief interest from 
the first, and although for a short 
time he was engaged in an archi- 
tect’s office, the knowledge which 
he acquired there merely served to 
give to his talent the direction 
which leaves him pre-eminent in 
the field of romantic architecture. 
La Sainte Chapelle, exhibited at the 
Academy of 1865, is probably the 
first of Sir Wyke’s important works; 
and this was followed for forty 
years by canvases representing 
nearly all of the Gothic churches 
and cathedrals of importance in 
Western Europe. Many of these 
paintings are singularly impressive ; 
but considered as a whole, one is 
struck with a certain repetition 
both of purpose and method, 
which might have found correction 
had the artist enlarged the scope 
of his subjects. At their best his 
interiors reveal a sympathy with 
ecclesiastical architecture seldom 
attained, and when he exaggerated 
the details before him it was to give 
an effect in paint, such as De 
Quincy gave in words, of the vast- 
ness and variety of the types that 
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appealed so powerfully 
imaginative character. 

Another phase of his artistic 
power may be studied in the writ- 
ings which he published from 
time to time on the pictorial repre- 
sentation of Christ. His investiga- 
tions were pursued with care and 
discernment ; and his book “ Rex 
Regum,” embodying the results of 
his studies, must be read by all to 
whom this subject forms matter for 
critical research. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss was elected a 
member of the Society of British 
Artists in 1865. He had been 
President since 1888. He received 
knighthood in 1897. 

April 6. The death was this 
day announced of Mr. Cuartes 
Martin, at the age of eighty-six. 
Mr. Martin inherited much of the 
artistic talent of his father, John 
Martin, whose powerful renderings 
of scenes from “ Paradise Lost ” 
gave evidence of an imagination 
of the highest order. Into the field 
of idealised composition, however, 
Mr. Charles Martin did not follow, 
but, devoting himself largely to por- 
traiture, he delighted to paint or 
draw in chalks the likenesses of dis- 
tinguished persons, and his gallery 
included many leaders of Society 
during the last reign. Mr. Martin 
had studied art in Rome with 
Leighton ; and in America, where 
he lived for many years, he was 
intimate with Washington Irving, 
Longfellow, and the members of 
their circles. More than seventy 
years have elapsed since his first 
work was exhibitedat the Academy. 

April 6. Mr. Joun ArcHIBALD 
Suarkey, Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at the age of 
fifty-seven. His collegiate career 
began at Victoria College, Jersey, 
whence he removed to Trinity 


College, Dublin. In 1874 he 


to his 
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entered Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and gained the Porson 
University Scholarship in the fol- 
lowing year. The Waddington 
Scholarship fell to him in 1876, and 
in 1877 he was placed second in the 
classical tripos. Elected a Fellow 
and lecturer in classics, hecontinued 
for nearly thirty years to give his 
great abilities to the service of his 
college. 

April 8. Mr. Wittiam Appte- 
Ton, Recorder of Great Grimsby, at 
the age of fifty-nine. He was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 
1871, and for some years had acted 
as revising barrister on the Midland 
Circuit. 

April 8. Deputy Surgeon-Gene- 
ral Joun Tuttocu, at the age of 
seventy-six. Entering the army in 
1854,he served through the Mutiny 
with the old 1oth Regiment. He 
was present at the capture of Luck- 
now, and rendered aid in the opera- 
tions near Jugdespore and many 
other actions. After thirty-four 
years’ service Dr. Tulloch retired in 
1888. 

April g. The death occurred this 
day of Mr. Henry Epwarp Tay- 
LoR, at the age of sixty-six. Mr. 
Taylor was until 1902 a partner in 
the firm of Christie’s. ‘The death 
of another member of this house, 
the late Mr. T. H. Woods, we 
noticed in these columns last 
month. Mr. Taylor entered the 
firm in 1858, and became a partner 
in 1889. His knowledge of furniture 
and plate made his advice invalu- 
able, while on porcelain he was an 
admitted authority. He was a son 
of the late Mr. Adam Taylor, for- 
merly a sheriff of Norfolk. 

April 11. The death was an- 
nounced this day of Mr. R. T. 
Moynan, a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. His careful 
studies of children, particularly of 
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the destitute classes, are well 
known. 

Aprilt2, The death of Sir 
Apye Dovuctas was announced 
this day from Melbourne. Born 
in 1815 he emigrated at the age of 
23 to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
he commenced to practise law. 
In 1884 he was elected Premier 
of Tasmania, aad represented the 
Colony at the Sydney Convention. 
Two years later he returned to 
England, and took up the office of 
Agent-General in London, which, 
however, he only held for a year, 
and having returned to Australia 
he filled a post on the Legislative 
Council for Launceston. In 1894 
he was elected President of this 
body. For his able services in 
this capacity he received knight- 
hood in 1902. 

April 12. Sir Grorce T. M. 
O’Brien died this day, at the age 
of sixty-one. A devoted civil 
servant, Sir George O’Brien is per- 
haps best known for his far-sighted 
policy in inducing the Ceylon 
Government to guarantee the 
paper currency of the Oriental 
Bank when that institution de- 
faulted. He held many posts of 
importance in Ceylon from 1867, 
when he joined the service, till 
1891, when he became Controller 
of the Revenue. Subsequently he 
was appointed Colonial Secretary 
in Hong Kong, and in 1897 
Governor of Fiji. 

April 12. General Sir Witt1aM 
Srirtinc, K.C.B., late Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, at the age of seventy. Sir 
William Stirling was engaged in 
the Crimean campaign of 1854, 
and with the Rajpootana field force 
he took part in the suppression of 
the Mutiny. After a period of 
fighting in China, he was ordered 
out to Afghanistan, and for his 


services received the C.B. In the 
following year he was given a 
post at Woolwich, and subsequently 
the command, in the Southern 
District, of the Royal Artillery. 
He held the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, 1900-1902, 
and was advanced K.C.B. on re- 
linquishing this office. He retired 
from the army shortly afterwards, 
having held his generalship for 
seven months. 

April 12. The Hon. Sir Rosert 
Tuorsurn, K.C.M.G. He had 
been from 1885 to 1889 Premier 
of Newfoundland, and represented 
his colony at the Conference in 
London in 1887. 

April 13. The Right Rev. Rect- 
NALD Courtenay, formerly Bishop 
of Kingston, Jamaica, at the age of 
ninety-three. From Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1835, Dr. Courtenay went to 
the Bar and practised until 1841, 
when he was ordained. In 1853 
he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Jamaica and Bishop-Coadjutor in 
1856. He resigned in 1879, and 
from 1881 to 1886 fulfilled the 
duties of Chaplain at L’Ermitage 
in France. He was author of 
** The Great Awakening.” 

April 13. A notice of Dr. 
Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., whose 
death occurred this day, appears 
on p. 439. 

April 13. Mr. Grorce Ernest 
Lock, in his forty-fifth year. Mr. 
Lock was managing director of 
Ward, Lock & Co. Ltd., and had 
for several years conducted the 
affairs of this house, with which 
the names of Trollope and Lever 
are associated, with considerable 
shrewdness and success. 

April 13. Professor W. F. R. 
Wetpon, F.R.S., in his forty- 
sixth year. After a brilliant 
career at Cambridge, Professor 
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Weldon became a Fellow of St. 
John’s in 1884, and was subse- 
quently elected Jodrel Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy at Univer- 
sity College, London. Removing 
to Oxford in 1889, on his appoint- 
ment to the Linacre Professorship 
of Comparative Anatomy, he con- 
tinued for the remainder of his life 
in active discharge of his duties. 

April 15. Colonel C. K. Cuart- 
FIELD died this day. He had 
served in the Afghan War of 1879 
and in the Burmese expedition of 
1887, when he was in command of 
the 1st Battalion Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. 

April 15. The Ven. Rosinson 
Tuornton, D.D., in his eighty- 
second year. Dr.’Thornton passed 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to 
St. John’s, Oxford, of which College 
hewas subsequently elected Fellow. 
In 1855 he became headmaster of 
Epsom College, then just founded. 
In 1878 he was appointed to the 
vicarage of St. John’s, Notting 
Hill, from which living he only 
retired in 1903. He had been 
given a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s 
in 1889, and in 1893 accepted the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex, which 
he resigned with his vicarage three 
years ago. Dr. Thornton was an 
accomplished classical scholar and 
an Orientalist of exceptional bril- 
liance; while in all his clerical 
duties he united to an unfailing 
courtesy a capacity for work and 
organisation which will make his 
name long remembered in the 
diocese. He was author of a 
“‘ Life of Nikon,” a Russian Pre- 
late, of a life of St. Ambrose, and 
of many papers read before and 
published by societies to which he 
belonged. 

April 16. The death was this 
day announced of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


TuHomas Gattwey, K.C.M.G., 
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in his eighty-fifth year. Entering 
the Royal Engineers in 1839, he 
became colonel in 1867, and 
lieutenant-general in 1882. For 
several years he was in charge of 
the School of Military Engineering, 
and from 1880-1882 he was In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. 
He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in Bermuda 
in 1882, and retired from the 
Army six years later. 

April18. Lieut.-Col. E. J. Cox, 
late of the Buffs, died this day. 
He served throughout the Crimean 
campaign, and carried the colours 
into Sevastopol. He retired from 
the Army in 1882. 

April18, Captain Epwin Payne 
Gattwey, R.N., for some time 
managing director of Messrs. 
Whiteheads, torpedo engineers, 
died this day. After having 
attained in the Navy the rank of 
post captain he left to enter these 
works in 1889. In Igor he was 
again permitted to enter the ser- 
vice with his old rank and commis- 
sion. Captain Payne Gallwey’s 
engineering capabilities were of 
very exceptional range, and under 
him the business of the firm of 
Whiteheads was developed with 
increasing success. 

April 20. The death was this 
day announced of Father Martin, 
General of the Society of Jesus. 
Born near Burgos in 1846, he en- 
tered the Order in 1864, when, as 
is customary, he dropped the 
surname, Garcia, and was known 
as Luis Martin alone. After a 
short period in France, the theo- 
logical college of which he was 
rector was closed under the laws of 
Jules Ferry, and he returned to 
Spain as head of the Jesuit College 
of Salamanca. In 1892, on the 
death of Father Anderledy, he was 
elected General, and applied 
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himself to the immense labours oi 
his office with courage and energy. 
Departing from the custom of his 
predecessors, he took up his resi- 
dence, not in Fiesole, but Rome. 
Under Father Martin’s superin- 
tendence several works relating to 
matters of importance to the 
Order were begun, but his com- 
paratively early death prevented 
his witnessing the completion of 
all. The nobility of his character 
and the special endowments of his 
intelligence made him a centre of 
influence widely extended and 
deeply felt. 

April 21. The Rev. Dr. Rozert 
Crarke died this day. Ordained 
priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1868, he soon became 
recognised as a leading authority 
on the sacred writings, and was 
appointed a member of the late 
Pope’s Biblical Commission over 
which Cardinal Rampolla presided. 
Dr. Clarke had studied medicine in 
his younger days ; his ecclesiastical 
training, begun at Old Hall, Ware, 
was completed at the English Col- 
lege in Rome. 

April 21. The death was thi; 
day announced of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Geratp pe Courcy Morton. 
Joining the Army in 1863 with the 
old 6th Foot, he became private 
secretary to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab in 1871. 
His first action was fought in 1878 
during the Hazara expedition. In 
the following year he served with 
distinction in the Afghan campaign 
and was present at all the principal 
operations of the war. In 1895 
he was appointed Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in India, and in 1902 was 
summoned to command the Dublin 
District at home. Sir Gerald 
Morton was promoted lieutenant- 
general last year, and was accounted 
one of the most brilliant soldiers 
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in the army. His knighthood 
was granted him in 1899, and 
the decoration of the C.V.O. in 
1903. 

April 22. Colonel A. J. Firz- 
GeraLp, of the 6oth Rifles, at the 
age of eighty-four. He had seen 
service in several Indian cam- 
paigns, notably in the pursuit of 
the Sikh army and the battle of 
Gujarat. He retired in 1873. 

April 22. Mr. James Mackenzie 
Mactean, at the age of seventy. 
A journalist of wide interests and 
singular culture, Mr. Maclean’s 
views, particularly on Indian 
affairs, always commanded great 
respect. His career commenced 
with a post on the Newcastle 
Chronicle in 1855, and in 1859 he 
went to India as editor of the 
Bombay Gazette. He made him- 
self master of the historical aspects 
of his surroundings, and in later 
years turned this knowledge to 
advantage, gaining the silver medal 
of the Society of Arts on two occa- 
sions for essays on Indian subjects. 
Mr. Maclean entered Parliament 
for Oldham in 1885. Having lost 
his seat in 1892, he was re-elected 
three years later, but retired in 
1900. He was a Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, and in 1896 
was elected President of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists. 

April 23. The death was an- 
nounced this day of the Marquise 
de la Bepoyirg, in her fifty-fifth 
year. She was a daughter of the 
late Lord Greville, and married the 
Marquis in 1869. 

April 24. Sir Gorpon MItter, 
Accountant-General of the Navy, 
died this day. Entering the ser- 
vice of the Admiralty in 1861, he 
was promoted in 1867 to a clerkship 
in the Transport Department. 
His work in this branch led to a 
senior clerkship in 1880, when he 
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was also named Examiner of Indiar 
Accounts. He acted as Secretary 
to the Commission on Dockyard 
Expenditure in 1885. The know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the 
details of Admiralty organisation 
and accounts led to his appoint- 
ment to the Directorship of Con- 
tracts in Igo1, and three years 
later to the post of Accountant- 
General, which he filled with the 
greatest credit, and during his 
tenure of which, reforms of national 
importance were effected. 

April 25. The death occurred 
this day of Sir James BraITHWAITE 
Peitz, K.C.S.I. Amongst the first 
to enter the Indian Civil Service 
by competitive examination, in 
1855, he was soon entrusted with 
special duties by the Government ; 
and, particularly in Kathiawar, his 
management of a difficult situation 
was noted by his chiefs with ap- 
proval. In 1878 he left as Com- 
missioner of Sind. Four years 
later he became a member of the 
Bombay Government, and after- 
wards joined the Council of the 
Secretary of State. 

April 26. The death was this 
day announced of M. Féxrx Suaris, 
in his sixty-fourth year. His ad- 
ministration of the great financial 
corporations which have sprung up 
in Egypt under British rule was 
conducted with the highest skill. 
The National Bank and the Delta 
Light Railways, amongst other 
organisations over which he had 
control, owe much to his intuitive 
grasp of the needs and resources 
of the dominions of the Khedive. 

April 28. The death occurred 
this day of Sir Davip Datz, at the 
age of seventy-six. One of the 
ablest men of business in the North, 
Sir David Dale’s career has been 
conspicuous for the success which 
has attended his far-reaching en- 


terprises. At the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed to the 
secretaryship of the Middlesbrough 
and Guisborough section of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. 
In 1857 he took over joint-man- 
agement of the Consett Ironworks 
then in liquidation. His control 
was so effective that in 1864, when 
newly constituted, he was given a 
seat on the board, and continued 
a director, latterly as chairman, 
until his death, In 1872 he be- 
came a partner in Messrs. Pease 
and Co., and from time to time 
increased his influence in manufac- 
turing circles by joining the direc- 
torates of some of the largest of 
the coal, iron, and steel concerns 
in the Weardale and Middlesbrough 
districts. He was created baronet 
in 1895. 

April 29. General Hermann 
von Buppe, Prussian Minister of 
Public Works, in his fifty-fifth 
year. He had been chief of the 
railway department of the General 
Staff, and in Igo2 received the 
appointment to the Public Works 
and “Communications, which is 
largely concerned with the State 
railways and canals. Development 
and reform have resulted through- 
out the Empire from General 
Budde’s strong and_ practical 
administration. 

April 29. The Eart or Mans- 
FIELD died this day, at the age of 
forty-five. The eldest son of the 
ninth Viscount Stormont, who 
predeceased his father, Lord 
Mansfield succeeded to the title, 
as fifth earl, in 1898. The estates 
pertaining to the peerage include 
Scone Palace and Schaw Park, and 
cover some 46,000 acres. Lord 
Mansfield served for some time 
with the Grenadiers, in which 
regiment he was captain ; retiring 
in 1894 on his father’s death. 
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April 29. Sir Tuomas Acquin 
Maartin died this day, at the age of 
fifty-six. He was Agent-General 
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to the Government of Afghanistan, 
and received the honour of knight- 
hood in 1895. 


Garden Notes 


One of the chief charms of a 
garden lies in satisfactory group- 
ing ; so, when we have arrived at 
any pleasant combination, we 
should be at pains to retain it. 
Hardy perennials are very effective, 
and if the following treatment is 
adopted they may be replenished 
with fresh food, while still occupy- 
ing the same place and being kept 
in bounds. Cut through the 
clumps with a sharp spade, take 
away the largest half and fill up 
the hole with strong manure and 
a little soil : the roots soon feed on 
this, and in a year or two the 
plant will fill up the space again ; 
the half that was left at the first 
operation must then be removed 
and the manuring repeated. By 
this means it is easy to have well- 
established plants, in fresh soil, on 
the same ground year after year. 
The same treatment is excellent 
for all the Michaelmas Daisies or 
tall-growing Asters (such as Aster 
ericides, A. amellus bessarabicus, 
A. acris, A. Shortii, and A. vimi- 
neus, which are all good) and for 
perennial Sunflowers, of which 
perhaps the best worth cultivating 
are Helianthus multiflorus and 
Helianthus rigidus. Many of these 
North American composites are 
of such robust habit that the laws 
of trespass are with difficulty en- 
forced, but nevertheless they re- 
quire liberal treatment if good 
results are expected. A similar 
method may be followed with old 
Lily-of-the-Valley beds, by digging 
a trench right through and filling 


up with fresh soil to which soot 
has been added. 

If Laurel wreaths had been 
awarded to martyrs the singular 
ill treatment which this shrub 
meets with would entitle it to be 
crowned with its own leaves. 
Perhaps it is its hopelessly un- 
satisfactory appearance in suburban 
gardens and public places which has 
put it outside the pale of considera- 
tion. But it is well worthy of 
attention, and with a little care 
and understanding it will develop 
in a way that may quite surprise 
its owner. First of all it must be 
most zealously protected from the 
malignant attentions of the jobbing 
gardener who so obligingly “‘ tidies 
up ” small gardens in the autumn. 
May is the month (when the 
blossom is over) in which to prune 
Laurels, and few people know how 
effective both the blossom and 
fruit of the Laurel are when the 
tree is really healthy. ‘The purple 
fruit (resembling a rather small 
Damson) often strews the ground 
under the trees. In its weak and 
unsatisfactory state the blossom 
is familiar to most of us, but 
when the tree prospers the pale 
yellow-green spikes show a mass of 
colour that contrasts very plea- 
santly with the dark green leaves. 
The small flower seems to be a 
mine of wealth to early awakened 
bees who find supplies limited, and 
their drowsy humming adds not a 
little to the pleasure the tree gives 
us. The right principle of pruning 
Laurels is to take out the old wood 
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from the middle of the bush, cut 
to the ground, and never under any 
circumstances lop off points of 
young growth. Do this in May; 
fork in a liberal allowance of 
manure, and, in a year or two, the 
health of the tree will enable it to 
succeed and be more ornamental 
than can seem possible when it is 
considered in its usual state of 
lumpy unattractiveness. Corpora- 
tions are seemingly indifferent to 
to the depressing effect presented 
by the numerous Laurels in public 
places: in this case a little know- 
ledge would hardly be a dangerous 
thing. 

Planting Vines out of doors is too 
seldom thought of now. Most of 
those we know are old but quite 
satisfactory friends, and they cer- 
tainly have special attractions that 
make it well worth while to plant 
and care for them. The white 
Sweet-water thrives in any of the 
southern counties # care is taken 
in making the border, and a south 
aspect is available. Vine borders 
can be made in the winter and 
need not be discussed in May, but 
it is pleasant to decide now what 
interesting arrangements of various 
foliages we can make, so that one 
may be helpful to the other. 
Laurustinus (which was introduced 
into England in 1596) is satis- 
factory if trained against a wall 
near a Vine, for it will cover the 
lower part of the wall and provide a 
wealth of blossoms when the Vine is 
leafless, while the dark green leaves 
help to emphasise the lovely spring 
madder-browns (that go through 
gold to green) of the Vine foliage. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth 
had in the Royal Gardens at 
Nonsuch in Surrey a fountain 
“set round with six Lilac trees, 
which bear no fruit, but only a 
very pleasant smell.”” They were 


probably all Syringa vulgaris, which 
has the merit of ‘ bearing ” more 
of the “ very pleasant smell ” than 
either Syringa Chinesis or Syringa 
Persica. All three varieties of 
Lilacs should be kept free from both 
root-suckers and stem-suckers, | 
have seen old trees that are 
annually stripped, for the market, 
of every flower, produce a quite 
wonderful crop year after year, 
which would indicate a simple 
method of pruning. 

The beauty of many Annuals 
must always be granted, but it 
will be a misfortune if they are 
allowed to take the place of the 
orthodox system of “‘ budding-out” 
and to occupy prominent beds to 
the exclusion of all else. If some 
of the old favourites such as Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, Eschscholtzia, 
Nigella Damascena (Love-in-a- 
mist or Devil-in-the-bush!), and 
Nasturtium were absent, no garden 
would be complete. In some in- 
conspicuous place near the house 
should be planted sweet-scented 
Night Stock, Mathiola Bicornis. 
By day the bed will be quite dull 
and uninteresting, but at night the 
wonderful sweetness of the little 
insignificant flower is surprising. 
When room can be spared, it 
should always find a place in every 
garden ; but it will not bear trans- 
planting, and should be sown rather 
thickly in a not too exposed or too 
dry place. 

Rose-growers will find an excel- 
lent mulching is made of well 
rotted malt-dust, adding about 
one-eighth of soot. The malt- 
dust must be kept wet for six or 
seven weeks, and should be pre- 
pared now. This mulching will 
keep the roots cool during the hot 
weather, and certainly prevents 
evaporation more completely than 
any other. 











